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SAVED FROM A CITY CHURCH: THE FONT COVER, ALL HALLOWS, BARKING-BY-THE-TOWER 
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_BENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS ahem TO Guana | i } WEEDS | ' ee 
iiaetindas lverftisenents For this coluin are accepted RAZEI aS) TW beps will ee your War YANOGAS 

al cal RATE ‘} 2p. ‘PER bo a — ‘DIAMONDS: UP 50% F va ar ptoble Re a your} AV D 

oxi he Od. ertray; ¢ st reach | PF Z ang f Cheviots, ; 
the office nat later than Frikan morning for AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES ew for Slottish and ‘5 ange fikeces, Shetnex, and 
ey - the coming week's Yssue ¢ DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, iW EL- Home Spuns. Their patterng and colourings h 
" LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. ‘jave still-the same -ultra amartnes’ you £500 ‘e@ 

All communications should be addressed 44+410.000 H.M. Government acquire-all pemeinber ‘pré? war. © Yer thetr “extreme 7 otal 

- the F ener nag ~y : wn RY vold, coins, ete., bought ‘by us.—Call or post warmth and longevity are your answer to One 25Ib. tin of CYANOGAS saved Messrs. 

FE, outhampton Street, Strand, Londe present requirements. Patterns on request to D. Barnsdale & Sons, of Home Farm, Digby, 


FURS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 
SAVE money on Coal, 
Anthracite. Buy 
prices from the Colliery. 
anywhere: smaller quantities by read to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 
Write for particulars (free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 


Furnace Coke and 
direct at Summer 
Small trucks sent 


ONOMARK your 

address. Wartime 
Patronised by Royalty- 
W.C.1 


property. Permanent 
facilities. 5s. yearly. 
Write BM MONOT?, 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 


Advice and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on 
request. B. CARR, LTp., Contractors 


Tettenhall, Staffs. 


BE TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 
WrRitk FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 
ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 


booklet.—-REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate, W.8. 


MEN! ATURE TREASURED MEMO- 
« RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from anv photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
charming Gift. Old Miniatures restored.- 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, London, S.W.20. (Tel.: Wimbledon 
5459.) Estab'ished 1760. 


ELLULAR BLANKETS, Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 
2 by 90 in., 30s.: 63 by S84 in. 
24s. eac h, post free,— DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


36s. : 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
Perth. 


Dept. C, 
Tweed Warehouse, 
-Have 


AR ECONOMY. 


suit copied exactly in “ 
Prices from £5 17s. 6d. 


Countryside Tweed. 
EDUCATIONAL \ 
post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 


berland. 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306- ADIES’ TWO-PIECE SU 
Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. tailored, in Redmayne’ 3 
Tweeds, from £4 3s. 6d. 


guaranteed 
post free. 
iand 


or money 
REDMAYNE, 


26, 


SITUATION WANTED 


over military age, married, 
Estaie Cat- 
or similar 
Capable, 


ARPENTER, I 1 
seeks permanent situation 
penter, gentleman's country esate, 


situation, home counties preferred. for black-out evenings. 


your favourite 


lit quaranteed or money refunded. 
Wigton, 


refunded. 


Wigton, Cumber- 


STAMP COLLECTING 


TAMP COLLECTING is the best pastime 


Lincoln, at least £500 in their efforts to 
exterminate rabbits. Easily effective against 
rats. Write NOW for leaflet C249. 
GEO. MONRO, ‘LTD., 
bacsenniel CROSS, 


HILL&SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Ltp., Seottish 


John Peel” 











Patterns 
Cum- 





ITS, «quality 
Countryside 
Satisfaction 

Patterns 











Ask for our 



























































re oe trus eo: workman. Particulars, 192-page Price List of Sets and Packets, 
scsiatsabahcaiiie = sent on receipt of 3d. for postage.—WuHIT- 
FIELD KING & Co. (C.L.), Ipswich. Suffolk. 
(Established 1869.) 
MOTOR CARS WANTED = : 
Car, get a RLY BRITISH COLONIALS. — Selee- We specialize in 


EFORE. 
Valuation from 
of 103, New Bond Street. 


J 


disposing of your 
BROOKLANDS MOTORS, 
(Mayfair 8351.) 


E‘* 


logue price. 
moderns. 
S.W.18. 


“K. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD.., 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTL 


wish to purchase 
EY CARS. 


Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


oar JAMES LIMITED wish to purchase 


” 
MODERN CARS for cash. Please give ECEPTION 


AREA. 


tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
Also some Mint and superb used 
* 6, Westhill Road, 


PAYING GUESTS 


- Board - Residence 
old-fashioned Country Inn and Farm ; 















the manufacture of 


yg er IRONWORK, 
GATES, LING, FENCING, 
HURDLES. TREE GUARDS, 


WIRE NETTING, ING 7 
APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED : 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, a 


DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 





London, 














date of — Ri - ne “315, charming surroundings; ‘no noise; riding. 

ee —_ 5 aad A ee ey wr Of shooting, hunting; ‘bus all towns: fully 

Guill cts 5446)" lehgate cad, NWO licensed. Terms 2} gns.—BLACKBOYS INN, 

(GUiliver 0230.) Blackboys, near Uckfield. Sussex. 

OOTES, LIMITED, REQUIRE IMME- REMOVALS 
DIATELY FOR CASH CARS FROM 

S hp. to 39 hp. not earlier than 1938, REMOVALS, Packing and Shipping.— 

particularly HILLMAN ith. p., VAUXHALL Large lift van Cases specially 

12 and 14 h.p.—Write, stating full particu- constructed.—JOsSEPH C. Mount & Co., 

lars, to: ROOTES, LiwiTED, Lord’s Court, Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 BMicToRIAS WestTMINSTER SW 


St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. Dept. CW CL. (6 lines). 
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Pictures for Messrooms, 


PETER SCOTT PRINTS 


A series of four prints by PETER SCOTT. 
from those appearing in 
Macdonell 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


3rd set 
selected by the artist 
Printed in 4 colours, 


Scott’s 
‘ Loveliest 


‘Wild Chorus,”’ 


said, 


Peter 


The Observer 


in 


9 


Mallards and the Mourne 


Print size 7 


Print size 7 x inches. 


10 


x 5} inches. 


11 Greylags Alighting 


Print size 9 x 6 inches. 


12 Greylags on their Way to 


Print size 94 x 6} inches. 


Unframed with mount 5s. 6d. net, plus Ild. per copy purchase tax. 


A prospectus illustrating the prints will be sent on request. 


LIFE Ltd., 2-10, Tavist 


Billets, Huts or Barracks 


these prints have been selected 
recent book, 
pictures I have ever seen in a_ book.” 


The Island Pool at Leighton 


and of these paintings 


Mountains 


Brogden 


ock Street, W.C.2 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR | “ ‘COU NTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TowgR Hovss, 
SC UTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 





Telephone : 





Temple Bar 4363. 














COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
_ AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. LXXXIX. No. 2299 
. ° ° = . on > — * Published Weekly. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in England. SA I URDAY ‘ F E BRUA RY 8, IQ4I : Sabecrigtion # i i eaten. Post Free. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the ‘ 2s ‘ana dte 202 Foroic 2 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian. 59s. Foreign. 65s 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Weede. antes 


GOOD FARMS WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley would be glad of details of 





AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES LET TO ESTABLISHED TENANTS 
FOR CLIENTS WHO HAVE FUNDS OF 


£5,000 TO £100,000 AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT. NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Offices: 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





SOUTH-WEST SCOTTISH COAST 


Overlooking the West Coast of Kintyre. 
RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE EXTENDING TO 3,143 ACRES 


Including Residence in Scottish Baronial style, and commanding most delightful views of the Sounds of Gigha and Jura. 


Halls, 5 reception, billiard 
room, 8 principal, 6 secondary 
bed, 4 bathrooms. 
Electricity from private 
plant. Central heating. 
Gravitation water supply. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Large Home Farm with 
Dwelling House,Manager’s 
House and Buildings. 435- 
Acre Farm with House and 
Buildings (both let), 
Numerous Cottages. 
Pleasantly laid-out gardens, 
attractive woodland walks, 
lawns, rich grazing land. 


Good Grouse and Mixed Shooting. Trout and Sea Fishing. Boathouse and EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE TO SFA. 


EXECUTORS’ SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,103. ) 


SOUTHERN SCOTLAND (LANARKSHIRE) 


About % mile from Station. 1% hours from Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 66 ACRES 


THE RESIDENCE, situated amidst well-timbered Parks, 
has open views to the South, and contains some beautiful 
work of the Adam Period, and is in excellent order. 








3 reception rooms, 1] bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electricity. Central heating. Main water. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottages. 
THE GROUNDS include well-kept lawns which surround the house. 
Hard tennis court. Grass Parks, which are let annually. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1, and Messrs. WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 74. 
Bath Street, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 


DERBYSHIRE 


5 miles from Matlock. 15 miles from Buxton and Derby. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN SAFE AREA WITH IMMEDIATE && 
POSSESSION 


The Residence of stone and tile construction is approached 
by a carriage drive with an entrance lodge. 








Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and drainage. Electricity. 


Extensive Stabling and Garage Premises. 
Walled-in Kitchen garden 
ABOUT 11 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 
NOTE.—The furniture can remain if desired. PRICE £1,000 


_ Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (39,488.) 
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Riser Nos. NICHOLAS Telegraphic Addresses : 


‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
| 3377 (Established 1882) ‘Nicholas, Reading.” 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 


FARMS FOR SALE FOR OCCUPATION FACING COMMON 
OR INVESTMENT 


BEAUTIFUL NEWBURY DISTRICT 
DEVON FARM OF 300 ACRES 


UNRIVALLED VIEW OF WOODS, COMMONS AND HILLS. 
WITH A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 


Newbury 24 miles. Reading 17 miles. 
re 


A REALLY DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
the well-arranged accommodation being 
LARGE SQUARE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, GOOD 
BATHROOM, 2 W.C.’s, HEATED LINEN CUPBOARD, 
PLEASING KITCHEN. 

Vain water. Main electric light and power. Partial central heating. 

Telephone. 
VERY PRETTY GARDEN AND LAWN 
GARAGE. 
PRICE £2,475 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 


aon dak ciecioemn = BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS 


\BOUT A QUARTER WOODLAND: THE REMAINDER PASTURE: MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 
ALL WELL WATERED; SOME PLOUGHED UP THIS YEAR. {\DJOINING NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 
LOW OUTGOINGS. ee eae , cts . 
GOOD RANGE OF BULLDINGS AND 2 COTTAGES. Lovely unspoilt setting. Facing South. 


Main electric light. 

Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany ‘Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. A SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE 
(London 32 miles Reading 12 miles), 
OXON-BUCKS BORDERS 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM, 150 ACRES ees a . 
Well watered. Near Markets. VESTIBULE ENTRANCE, CLOAKROOM AND W.C., INNER HALL, DOUBLE 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. Accredited buildings. Alfa Laval Plaut DRAWING ROOM (33ft. long), DINING ROOM, STUDY, 6 OR 7 BEDROOMS, 
Two superior Cottages. 3 BATHROOMS, WELL-ARRANGED DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Fitted lavatory basins in bathrooms. Main electric light and power. 
WESTERN MIDLANDS Main water. Complete central heating. Telephone. 
FINE FARM, 230 ACRES INEXPENSIVE GARDENS 
RICH DAIRYLAND, Orchard, kitchen garden and meadowland. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE. 


In perfect order. 17 ACRES 
FIRST-CLASS eee ro FOR is — COTTAGES. GOOD COTTAGE. 2 GARAGES. 
& markets available. 
FOR SALE. POSSESSION PRICE £6,250 


tecommended, Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


























Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 








Telephone: 


ores ines) WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
SUSSEX. LONDON 40 MILES HANTS (near Basingstoke) 


34 miles: another 4 a mile. 





2 MILES FROM THE RAILWAY STATION AND IN AN UNSPOILT 
VILLAGE, NEAR POST OFFICE AND CHURCH. 


2 HALLS. 
LOGGLA. 
CLOAKROOM. 


3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 


7 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Garage. 
Old-world grounds. 


Kitchen garden and 


A GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
in a much-favoured district. 
with gas. Fitted basins in best bedrooms. 
STABLING, GARAGE, MATURED GROUNDS. 

FOR SALE WITH 4 ACRES Would Let Furnished for a minimum period of 2 years. 


Agents: Wixkwortu & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


paddock. 
11 bed, 2 bath and 4 reception rooms. Main services 


Price Freehold £3,250. The Furniture can be purchased. 


WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair. London, W.1. 








CHECKENDON AND HENLEY-ON-THAMES GLOUCESTERSHIRE. COTSWOLD HILLS 

—_ _ bIsSTRICT A RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
2 miles Huntercombe Golf Links. Quiet and safe locality. OF 400 ACRES 
FURNISHED HOUSE TO BE LET 
containing : FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
} RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDIO, 4 BEST AND 2 STAFF BEDROOMS. 
Electric light Central heating. Fitted basins in all bedreoms. AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 

GARAGE. TENNIS. KITCHEN GARDEN. on a hill commanding beautiful views, containing: 

10 GUINEAS A WEEK 7 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. (fitted with main electric light, central heating, basins in bedrooms). 


DEVON STABLING, GARAGE, ETC., with GROUNDS and partly walled 


3 miles from Station in most beautiful surroundings. Lovely views. KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Avenue drire. South aspect. 

A WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE FRR FAnROtee 

With Tudor features, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, hall. Inde- is s »-built « s ». fed é y XIVth Ce y 

pendent water supply. Gas cooking. Delightful Grounds with TROUT STREAM is stone-built and stone-roofed and partly XIVth Century. 

and POOLS, on private estate of about 300 acres. There are 4 COTTAGES; and the BUILDINGS, chiefly in stone, are adequate. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Particulars on application to Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 


(Grosvenor 3121.) 








Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Gattestn Cane keaten. 
BERKS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


26 miles West of London. 
- PP ’ Ziff w, 








Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


50 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 
Standing on a light soil, facing south with uninterrupted views. 
A RESIDENCE Old - fashioned Resi- 
erected of brick and dence, the original 
slate with Georgian portion of which dates 
period features. hack to 1663, is 
3 reception, 7 bed- pleasantly situated on 
rooms (each with high ground and ap- 




















HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 3, 14 OR 19 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (14,893.) 


basin), ? bathrooms. 
Central heating ; Co.’s 
electricity; telephone; 


proached by a drive ; 
hall, 3% reception, 
billiards room, 10 bed, 


Co.’s water available ; 4 bathrooms: (Co.’s 
modern drainage. electricitv, gas and 
Garage. Siabling. water, central heat- 
Cottage. ing ; garage. out- 


Grounds are studded buildings. Tennis 
with some tine old lawn: paddock; 
trees; tennis court, kitchen garden; 
walled kitchen garden, , orchard, Cottage. 

orchards, paddocks. 


ABOUT 11 ACRES. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, (21,993.) 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE 








KENNET AND LAMBOURN 


Fishing of about 1,438 Yards. 





4 SPR a 





ABOUT 10 ACRES: 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (59,472.) 


Early Georgian Resi- A Picturesque old- 
dence with modern fashioned Residence 
conveniences. about containing hall, 
250ft. up, facing 5.W. lounge, 3 reception 
with attractive views. rooms, 14 bed and 
Hall, 2 reception, 6 dressing rooms, 2 
bedreoms, 3. bath- bathrooms and offices. 
rooms. Central heat- - i 

ing. Electricity. Gas. Main electricity. 
Excellent water. 


v Stabling, garages. 
Modern drainage. 


Stabling. Garage. The gardens’ have 
Cottage. Beautiful some fine specimen 
Gardens with trees trees, tennis lawn, 
and stretchesof water. rose and vegetable 
Lawns. Rockeries, gardens, pasture, 


Water and _ flower About 20 Acres 
gardens. Lake. -— 


Kitchen Garden. Hunting. 





Fishing. Golf. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and 
14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. (13,136.) 


SHROPSHIRE 


Near a village, 1 mile from Market Town, about 20 miles from Shrewsbury. 





Boating. FOR SALE with Vacant Possession 








(Central 9344) E.C.4 





29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.I 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











OXFORDSHIRE 


In a quiet town 45 miles from London, away 
from military objectives. 

FINE OLD BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms. ample 
offices. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. 

Nice Garden. 


FREEHOLD £3,150 ONLY 


Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 





SOMERSET — NEAR BATH 
Within easy reach of the City by Omnibus. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms,9 bed and dressing rooms, bath room. 
Companies’ Services. Garages. Flat. 
PLEASANT GROUNDS with Walled Fruit Garden. 
3 ACRES. £4,000 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


NORTH WALES 
(On the Cheshire Borders). 
Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 
WELL-FITTED HOME 
in picturesyue grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, bath room. 
Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. 
8 ACRES. £4,950 
(Would sell with only 3 acres.) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








BORDERS OF DEVON AND 
CORNWALL 
Half a mile of Trout Fishing. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
400 t. up with lovely views ; easy access to good Town, 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms. 3 bath rooms, 

up-to-date offices; abundant water, main electric 

light and power, central heating. Home Farm. 
Garages and Stabling. 


18 OR 74 ACRES. FOR SALE 





HAMPSHIRE 


Near Petersfield and the West Sussex Downs. 
RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE 
in a lovely setting. 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


Main electric light and power. Modern drainage. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 


ADJOINING THE 


Within an hour of town by Electric Trains. 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
in a quiet position 350ft. up, enjoying exceptional 
views. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 
Company’s electric light, power and water. Central 
heating. 

Stabling for 12 with men’s rooms. Garage for 3. 


4% ACRES. 5,000 GUINEAS 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Street, W.1. FARESROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


above. (Fol. 13,023.) 














Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as | 











Street, London, W.1. 
4 TOTTENHAM 
: COURT RD., W.! 


OURT AD. MAPLE & CO., in. 


P SURREY, WITHIN A FEW MILES OF GUILDFORD 


TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 23 miles Main Line Station. 


| IMPORTANT NOTICE 


YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 

ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED 

A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- 

i TION OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- 

: TURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, 

i AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING 
THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 


5, GRAFTON ST., 


MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGENT 4685) 








FOR -SALE 
THIS EARLY 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
carefully restored and redecorated 
It contains : 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, LARGE LOGGIA, 
6 BEDROOMS, 2 MODERN BATHROOMS, 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 

Electric light. Central heating throughout. 
MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE | [i i hae}: Th ii! ; 3asins in 4 bedrooms. 
THIS WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN a S eae < GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. LOOSE BOX. 
, FOR COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, AND i re 
: Y ES 
| FLATS UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION GROUNDS OF 1% ACR 

PRICE £4,300 
Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





DEPT., EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(ar s 


AW, we 
a on P 
3s LONE SON cc 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ 





ON THE DEVON AND DORSET BORDERS 


Occupying a retired and sheltered situation. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS GENUINE 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 


of yreat historical interest, completely modernised 
yet retaining its old-w orld atmosphere. 


Stone built, with mullioncd windows, 

and containing : 

LOFTY GALLERIED LOUNGE HALL, 

DRAWING ROOM, OAK - PANELLED 

DINING ROOM, STUDY, SUN PARLOUR, 

7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS and 
GOOD OFFICES. 

Vodern 


drainage. 


Electric light 
and power, 


Central 
heatina 


Fine sporting neighbourhood. 


GARAGE. 
STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


GROUNDS OF SINGULAR CHARM 


with full-size tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen 
garden, herbaceous borders and grassland. 


In all about 64% ACRES 


A Really Choice Small Property 
for Sale at a Tempting Price. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlinyton Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


(Ref. ¢.44,503.) (REG, 8222.) 





BETWEEN 


DORKING AND 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Agents : 


Recon mended hy the Sole Auyents: 
Street, SW. CRof. ©.49,368.) (REG, 8222.) 


HORSHAM 


Close to the Sussex Border. In unspoilt position with lovely views. 


FOR SALE, 
Charming Replica 


of a COUNTRY 
SUSSEX RESIDENCE, 
FARMHOUSE a . 
containing 3 reception 


and about rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
11 ACRES. 2 bathrooms, and 
usual domestic 
ottices. Electric light. 
Central heating. Gar- 
age and well-matured 
grounds with about 
an acre of orchard, 
semi-walled — kitchen 
garden, woodland and 
flower gardens ; in all 
nearly 2$ ACRES. 


A Charming Old 


Hall, 2 reception, en- 
closed loggia. South 
aspect. 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, Co.'s ser- 
vices, Central heating, 
Garages. Matured 
gardens with lawns, 
flower and kitchen 
gardens, spinney and 
meadowland, 





(Ref. €.49,369.) 


NORTH 


High up amidst beautiful country between LAUNCESTON and BUDE. 


CORNWALL 


“- * j 


~ 


PRICE FREEHOLD £1,950 
Would be Sold with the Furniture. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


(REG, 822°.) 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 











‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
'Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





£4,500 
GUILDFORD & GODALMING 
(BETWEEN) 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
in good order. 
Hall, 3 good reception, bathroom, 10-12 bedrooms. 
Main electric light and water. Telephone. 
3 GARAGES 
ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS OF 3% ACRES 


PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,621.) 


£4,000. 60 ACRES 


ABERGAVENNY—BRECON 


14 miles from main road and station. 
Amidst lovely country, and handy for fishing. 


CHARMING OLD CHARACTER HOUSE 


2-3 reception, bathroom, 5-7 bedrooms. 
(Hand basins, h. & ec. in 2 bedrooms.) 


Central heating. Telephone. 


GARAGES. FARMBUILDINGS. 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. RICH LAND 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,701.) 


HEREFORD 
Salmon Fishing in Wye, also Trout and Grayling. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
9 bed, 3 bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. 
Electric light. ‘“* Aga” cooker. Excellent water. 


Garages. Stabling for Hunters. Excellent Farmbuildings. 
7 Cottages. 


CHARMING GROUNDS, orcharding, pasture and arable. 
IN ALL NEARLY 450 ACRES 
All well farmed and in first-class condition. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6186.) 





£4,000. GREAT BARGAIN 


RIVER FAL 


on Southern slope of wooded valley, 6 miles Falmouth, 
10 Truro. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 


HALL. RECEPTION, 2 BATHROOMS. 


5 BEDROOMS 
Main electricity. 
2 GARAGES. BOATHOUSE, 
LOVELY GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,320.) 





187 OR 400 ACRES 


OXON—GLOS. BORDERS 
700ft. up. Mile Town and Station. 
COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 

7 bedrooms. Bathroom, 2 reception. 


Main water and electricity. “ Aga” cooker. 


GARAGES. FARMBUILDINGS. 
Well-farmed land. 


COTTAGES. 
Good pasture. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Strect, W.1. (20,375.) 





RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
}-mile Trout Fishing. 


DEVON 


Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
4 reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedroon's. 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage, stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 
Bathing pool. Pasture and arable. 
65 ACRES 
Land easily kt if not wanted. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 


£5,000. 


35 OR 250 ACRES 


SUSSEX 


LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 
3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. Newdrainage. Telephone. 
Stabling. Garages. Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 
FOR SALE AS WHOLE, 
OR WOULD SELL HOUSE WITH SMALLER HOUSE. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 





£3,250, OR WOULD SELL WITH FURNITURE 


BASINGSTOKE 2 MILES 


CHARMING VILLAGE HOUSE 

BILLIARD ROOM, 2 RECEPTION. 2 BATH. 
7 BEDROOMS. 

Main electricity. Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2. STABLING. 


GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (25,608.) 





Inspected and highly recommended. 
£2,000 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 


WELSH BORDERS 


Trout and Salmon Fishing available. Hunting. Golf 
Secluded position near small Town and Station. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms 
Main services. Telephone. Radiators. ‘* Aga” cooker, 
Garage. Charming productive Garden of about an Acre. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,917.) 
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on OSBORN & MERCER ms, aunemanus srnaer, 














Regent 4304. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
SOMERSET-WILTS BORDERS FAVOURITE MIDLAND i HANTS 
ic i joyi ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTUR Ina high and bracing district, adjoining miles of lovely 
Z t i) J arvstrict, J ] 
eee etiam AND SPORTING ESTATE —i—_ ' 
CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE ABOUT 1,500 ACRES A Delightful 
- ‘many delighiful old-world features, = All let and showing first-rate return Residence of Georgian Character 


nie CAPITAL SHOOTING. TROUT FISHING. apes OE ie ie 
FOR SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. Up-to-date. Near good golf. 








AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
1%, HOURS NORTH OF TOWN 


Well -let Block of Farms in first-class Dairy 
Country, producing over 
£700 PER ANNUM 
Company’s water. Tithe free. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 











with 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
































; ONLY £3,250 NEAR BASINGSTOKE Square hall, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main water. Electric light. Inan unspoilt village in this particularly favoured ‘ % 
OLD TUDOR COTTAGE district. Modern Conveniences. Lodge. Stabling, etc. 
The pleasure gardens are most, attractively disposed AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE — Delightful well-timbered Gardens, inexpensive of 
and, together with enclosures of grassland, extend to with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main es a ‘ eo ey ee 
upkeep, orchard, paddocks, ete.; in all about 
ABOUT 41 ACRES electric light. Garage. Stabling. 
vies Inexpensive Grounds, large productive kitchen garden, 10 ACRES 
Well-stocked Trout Stream Pa a a? k, 1 te ae 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2194.) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. ; (M.2198.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. = (17,217.) 
DORSET i WILTS 


Blackmore Vale and Cattistock Hunts. Within short distance of Marlborough and the beautiful Savernake Forest. 
A Charming Old Period House 
A FINE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE F y of great architectural and historical interest and delightfully placed in centuries-old 
surrounded by well-timbered grounds and parkland, with long carriage drive. gardens. 
12 hedrooms, 4 reception, 3 


3 receptioi 2 bedrooms, 3 * ; 
3 reception, 1 shpat bathrooms, ete. Company's 





bathrooms. Electric light, spear Paton sae wt 
main water, central heating. electricity. Central heating, etc. 
3 Excellent Cottages. 5 picturesque Cottages. 
Beautiful well-matured gar- Farmbuildings. 
dens, with lawns, herbaceous 
borders, stone-paved rose Pasture, woodland, miniature 
garden, ete., 2 tennis courts, lakes, etc.; in all 
kitchen garden, paddock; 
in all NEARLY 50 ACRES. 
ABOUT 15 ACRES 
— Price Freehold. oe See Sa 
Aventis: OSBORN and Inspected by OSBORN 
MERCER. (16,912.) and MERCER. (17,001.) 




















LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 





























R SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGS., etc. 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (‘Phone:] PROPERTIES WANTED DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) SPECIAL NOTICE.—WANTED. 7 THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGIST 
ESSRS. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS and ; , ements 
; HA REISON have recently one 6 large number of Price 26. 
astates, Country Hcuses, Farms, ete., for which there is : 
meme rr AND or¥y COUNTIES demand quite disproportionate to the supply. They have SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
OLL LOWAY, PRIC & CO., numerous enquiries in hand and vendors are earnestly RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO E.A.1 
=... 1809.) MARKET Selmmieaes, requested to communicate — them at once, in order to ’ se PLA.t ey 
> take advantage of the favourable prices at present. Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS Offices : 42, CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. (Tel. : Shrews- ¢ 








bury 2061.) 





* one, ea. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Qronvenor 1058-2. 











UNIQUE XVth CENTURY FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE. [2 MILES NORTH- WEST OF LONDON 


MANY TR pet taf 4L PERIOD 
FEATURES 


including fine display iui timbering> 
large open fireplaces, ete. 
Modernised and in perfect condition 
throughout. 

6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 
3reception rooms, music or games room, 
All main services. Central heating. 
GARAGE. 


WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN ; 
in all about 2} ACRES. 
Also Small Secondary Residence and 


Bungalow, let and producing £145 
per annum. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Full particulars, apply RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 














THESE FINE HOUSES aLt wiTHiIn 20 MILES OF LONDON 
IDEAL FOR BUSINESS EVACUATION OR OTHERWISE 








HERTS-MIDDX. BORDERS NEAR VIRGINIA WATER CUFFLEY (L.N.E.R.) | MILE 
Electric train service. Adjacent permanent open space. 380ft. up. Rural views. 
GABLED HOUSE of DISTINCTION GEORGIAN—LARGE ROOMS PERIOD INTERIOR—GEORGIAN 
3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 baths. 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 2 baths. 4 reception, 14 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
All main services. ‘it sate saveinie: All main services. 
GARAGE. HARD COURT. COTTAGE. : poet ¥ SRE ee GARAGES. COTTAGES (if required). 
GARDENS A FEATURE. GARAGES ABD OLABLING. GARDENS AND WOODLAND. 
y tn YS y kK re Is avails » 
| E ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,000 WALLED GARDENS. PADDOCK. More land available. 
| : (12,646.) £5,500. 10 ACRES 2 ACRES. £4,000 




















Full particulars of the above Properties oan be obtained from Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 3, Mount Street Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS and a 


Telephone No. : Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 iines.) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 12, Victoria Street, 


5, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. a 
WILTSHIRE DEVON HALF A MILE TROUT FISHING 


AMESBURY-LAVINGTON AREA, TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR YEAR OR DURATION. in well-known West Country River. 











—— ee 


CHARMING OLD HOUSE FOR SALE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Furnished —. , Mode rn conveniences, A Modernised Stone-built FARMHOUSE 


hed, bath, 2 reception rooms, good offices 10 bed, 3 , 3 reception rooms. 
Main water Electric light available Main electric light. Central heating throughout. having 10 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 reception rooms. 
. Garage. Stabling. Central heating. Main electric light 

TABLING AND GARAGE. » a BIN RETET 6 enews a . x adiey —s gees 5 

ma ' chat _ BEAUTIFUL GARDENS, STABLING, GARAGE. FARMERY with HOMESTEAD 
PRETTY GARDENS; in all about hard tennis court; bathing pool; tarm (let); in all 74 ACRES 

1% ACRES . _ 240 ACRES De Se — Unexpectedly in the market and strongly recommended 
affording MIXED SHOOTING and TROUT-FISHING. | by GeorGe TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.(¢.7133.) (c. 7138.) 


WANTED 


ODERN or (if modernised) GEORGIAN HOUSE N DEVON (North preferred). Property of up to EST SURREY. Reach of Cranleigh. An OLD- 
within 14 hours London, Must be compact and 300 ACRES with HOUSE containing 7-10 bedrooms. WORLD HOUSE with modern conveniences. 

easy to run, 5-7 bed, 2 bath, ete. Will purehase with : C 4 ae 6 bed (max.) and about 80 ACRES grassland. Price 
5 ACRES upwards, but a Farmery of up to 200 ACRES GOOD FISHING ESSENTIAL. £5,000-£6,000, Willconsider buying with only 10-20 Acres. 


is preferred E. pode a SSLON =e : ae a 20 
Write “ M",« iEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Write “C€"’, c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Write Mrs. S., ¢/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


Street. W.l Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 


Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25. Mount Street, W.1 (A.3405.) 























RUGBY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 


CLOSE TO THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS HERTFORDSHIRE 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO CITY MEN 


about 590ft. above This lovely old MANOR 
sea level, amidst un- HOUSE is for Sale, 
spoiled surroundings, situated in a_ rural 
commanding lovely area, 2 miles main line 
views of the Downs. station with frequent 
omnibus service. Every- 
thing is in first-class 
order. 


“2 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK | Sim 





Near village and 
omnibus service. 
excellent sporcing 
- pools ag 4 Hall and 2 sitting 
rooms, 5 bedrooms 
(lavatory basins), 2 
bathrooms, — servants’ 
hall. 





Lounge hall and 3 
sitting rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms 
and magnificent 
cellars. Main electricity and 
Electric light. water. 
Partial central heating. - ; Sys 
Constant hot water. Fine old Barn. iN tee tet 


Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages. SIMPLE GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 3 ACRES 
ABOUT 20 ACRES COTTAGE with 1} ACRES (not for sale separately). 


Inspected and recommended by Owner's Agents, Messrs. JAMES STYLES and Inspected and thoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.) (LR. 19,671.) 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (1.8. 19,775.) 











in CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines) 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 











WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF DEVONSHIRE SUITABLE FOR OFFICE OR 
HANTS HALF A MILE OF TROUT FISHING. RESIDENTIAL PURPOSES 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE SUSSEX 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE Containing 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception WITHIN DAILY REACH. 

rooms. Main electric light. Central heating. Attractive Modern TUDOR HOUSE 
Garage. Stabling. Good gardens. 14 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 


Every convenience and comfort. poe vn ao a 
' ‘ ception rooms 
i ui ) g 2 lodges |. ? SE . a > s , . 7 > ) . . 
Garage. Stabling 2 lod FARMHOUSE containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, Central heating. Main services. 


Lovely gardens and park 2 sitting rooms. Attractive Gardens. 
ABOUT 84 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 74 ACRES ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUT THE FARM. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 0 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 














COTSWOLDS EXCELLENT FARM INVESTMENT CHILTERN HILLS 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE IN MIDLANDS 500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 


wn the cutabicte Of o <a 8-ROOMED FARMHOUSE by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


* Good buildings. 2 capital Cottages. , 
Cid d — yh te — , light ee capital Cottage Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
7 veating hroughout. ain electric ti ° ¢ 5 
Water and drainay ABOUT 180 ACRES (mainly pasture). . os mayne . 
LODGE GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES PRICE £5,750 All main — Central heating. 
arage. 
a neon < en THE VENDOR WILL RENT BACK THE FARM Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 
AT £280 P.A. 
2 ACRES PRICE £5,000 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 
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"Yoxboxrwi CURTIS _& HENSON 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines.) 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 








40 MILES FROM LONDON 


A very Charming 


Residence 
built and converted in the farm- 
house style. 
Up to date and in first-class 
order throughout. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main water, gas and 
electricity. 
GARAGE (for 2 ears). 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Deligh ful playroom, 
LAWN TENNIS COURT. 
PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Beautiful Grounds and fine woodland merging into heathland and several paddocks. 
For Sale Freehold with from about 25 to 72 Acres 


GOLF AND RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. (16,432.) 








FARMS IN WALES.—<A Valuable ESTATE in 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, consisting of several Farms, 
a number of Houses, Cottages and Buildings. Woodland 
and Sporting rights. Mansion let at a substantial 
rent. ; 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 3,000 ACRES. 
Producing an Income of approximately £2,032 
per annum. 
FOR SALE. 
Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1- 
(15,476.) 








4 bathrooms. Co.'s electricity and water. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
CURTIS & HE NSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 





Garage, 
studio, garden room, summerhouse. Grounds with 
abundance of flowering shrubs and specimen conifer 
trees ; orchard, kitchen garden and natural woodland. with servantsif required, 
Tennis court, swimming pool and putting green, 


(15,823.) 


ASHDOWN FOREST § (350ft. above sea level) WALES GEORGIAN HOUSE. faci 

" — ort. ‘ yet). S.— GE tLA? SE, facing soutl t 
che > gg vd Te en st gen complete seclusion, 1 mile of Fishing in the River W ye. 3 a om ition 
amidst beautiful woodland and commanding long | s, 7 bedrooms, 2 bs rooms ge 
distance views to the South. Approached by a drive Uk, ¢ ees, Sheen, Fae Cee 
from private road, Lounge, dining room, 7 bedrooms, SMALL PARK OF AROUT 30 ACRES 








TO LET FURNISHED 


Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1, 


(15,486.) 











SOMERSETSHIRE 


Yeovil 7 miles 
STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
with old mullion windows, standing in finely timbered 
grounds. 
3-4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
model offices. 
Electric light. Main water. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 
Gardener's Cottage. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
interspersed with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen 
garden and pastureland; in all about 9} ACRES 
HUNTING AND GOLF. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED 
PRICE 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) 





WITHIN 
MODERN HOUSE 


in beautiful grounds. 


2 large reception rooms, maids’ sitting room, 
and summer house. 5 bedrooms and maids’ room, bathroom. 


Central heating throughcut,. 
Companies’ water and electric light. 
All usual offices. 


THE GROUNDS include a tennis court and extend to 


ABOUT 3 ACRES. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR 


UNFURNISHED 


Apply CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Strect, W.1. 


sun logcia 


SUSSEX 


2 MILES OF HORSHAM STATION. 


(15,485.) 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





WITHOUT EQUAL IN TO-DAY’S MARKET 


A SHOW PLACE ON A SMALL SCALE AND OF 


$4 miles south-west of London on the borders of 
HAMPSHIRE and SURREY. 


Amidst Lovely Country. 


A MASTERPIECE OF 
TUDOR REPRODUCTION 
STANDING IN OVER 8 ACRES Or 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS BOUNDED BY 
A RIVER AND WOODS. 


Lake, Swimming Pool (40ft. by 20ft.), and many 
other special features. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with 


and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: F. 





ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE CHARACTER 


water, and contains : 


BATHROOMS. 


Unique quests’ cottage with 2 


kitchen and bhathreom. 


SPACIOUS GARAGE. 


immediate possession 
L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


The HOUSE, full of character, has central heating, 
basins in bedrooms, main electricity, 


LOUNGE HALL WITH COCKTAIL BAR, 
LARGE DRAWING AND DINING 
6 BEDROOMS, 2 LUXURLOUSLY-APPOINTED 


gas and 


ROOMS, 


rOOMS, 





CLOSE TO SHREWSBURY. 


3,000 GNS. 


A SOUNDLY BUILT HOUSE OF TUDOR CHARACTER 


njoying an elevated position with a lovely view 

ver the Severn. Quiet and peaceful, but only 

2 miles from the town. Half-a-mile from village. 
Connected with main electric light and power. 


Ample water supply and septic tank drainage. 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, 
IFFICES OR PRIVATE OCCUPA- 
TION 





wi 


Woodland and Paddock. 


Agents: IF. L. MERvER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) ‘Vel.: Regent 2481. 


with 7 ACRES 


The accommodati¢n compr'ses : 


SPACIOUS HALL, 3 LOFTY RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


Drive approach from private road. 
2 GARAGES. STABLING., 
Excellent Cottage. Hard Tennis Court. 


CHARMING TERRACED GARDENS 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





NEAR ASCOT & SUNNINGDALE 





NATING PERIOD HOUSE 


FASCI 
vith every modern comfort. Rich in old-world features. 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Garage. 
Cottage SINGULARLY LOVELY GROUNDS. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


REQUIRED AT ONCE 
in SUSSEX, HANTS, BERKS or WEST OF ENGLAND 
generally, a really 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 
OF 
150-300 ACRES 
GOOD TYPE OF HOUSE, PREFERABLY GEORGIAN, 
WITH UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ; 
15 BEDROOMS, 4-6 BATHROOMS, ETC. 
Well positioned with a good view and standing 
in small park. 
TROUT-FISHING, ALTHOUGH NOT ESSENTIAL, 
{ GREAT ATTRACTION. 
GOOD PRICE PAID FOR AN EXACTLY 
SUITABLE PLACE 


Please communicate with WILSON & CO., 





BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 





Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature Park of 

10 ACRES, within easy reach of London, in rural Sussex. 

13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottages. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 








PERLOD R ESIDENCE 


Agents: WiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 
TTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE to SELL.— ANTED. 4 or 5 Unfurnished Sunny ROOMS, bath- 
SPECULATOR’S BARGAIN: 3 reception rooms, kitchen, pantry, gun room, 5 bed, W room, kilechen, in select Private House or Flat, for 


(‘iy vstances compel sale of remarkably beautiful home 


at truly sacrificial price. 

half hour’s run_ of 
Brick and Flint 
HALL (32ft. 


URREY.—Good position within 
frown and convenient all facilities. 
with MAGNIFICENT 


square), 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 fine recep ion. 
excellent offices, 2 bathrooms, 2 Garages. Tons of oak 
heams, floors, window frames, ete. TWO-THIRDS ACRE 
enltivated garden. THOUSANDS BELOW COST at £2,750 
Freehold.—sStronaly recommended by MoOorRE & Co., Agents, 
~arshalton. (Wallington 5577.) 


2 dressing (h.andc.), bath, 3 w.c.’s. Stabling 3, 5 loose boxes. 
Garage 3 cars. Tennis lawn. Good orchard and veget table 
garden; 5-room bungalow; 3 fields; 7 Acresinall. Electric 
light ; C »mpany’s water: ce spool drainage. —L. BURROUGHES, 
Heath Lodge, Shurlock Row, Berks. 


A MILLION CAPITAL TO INVEST BY 
WELL-KNOWN TRUST! 
ANTED.—COUNTRY ESTATES and 
preferably well timbered. Please forward full 
pastiouiags (which will be confidentially treated) to 
Mr. C. LESLIE Grtnow, F.A.1L., 28, St. Peter's Street, 
St. Albans, Herts. 





FARMS, 


one quiet lady; safe area.—‘ 4.678," c/o COUNTRY LIFE 
Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Businese Established over 100 years. 











ALISBURY & PDISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTCN & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


Leading Agents for SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS,, | 


CHESHIRE, WALES, 


Etc. 


of SHREWSBURY 


(Out of office hours, ’phone 3563) 


("Phone 2061—2 lines) 











HEREFORD-RADNOR BORDERS 


Highly recommended by 


NEAR TWO SMALL MARKET TOWNS. 
In a safe and highly picturesque district. 


A LAVISHLY-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
with lounge hall, 4 good reception, 17 bed and dressing 
rooms (all with h. and e. basins), 4 baths, model offices 
“Aga” cooker. Electricity. Complete central heating. 

Excellent water and drainage. 

CHARMING SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 
GARAGE (6 ears). STABLING. 4 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY NATURAL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
walled kitchen garden, swimming pool, woodlands 

Farm (let); in all about 272 ACRES 

3 MILES OF TROUT-FISHING. 
PRICE £16,000 OR OFFER, FREEHOLD. 

VERY EARLY POSSESSION 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


and 


Owner's Agents : 





(Ph. 


2061.) 


Shrewsbury. 





WORCESTERSHIRE. I|5 MI 
A BEAUTIFULLY FITTED GEORGIAN 





— ace eiliogsd 


Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS «& 


HARRISON, 


LES S. OF BIRMINGHAM 
HOUSE IN A PARK OF 100 ACRES 


SAFE AREA. 


3 reception, 13 bed and dressing 
3 bathrooms. 


billiard and 
and 


Fine hall, 


Main electricity. Excellent water. 

basins in principal bedrooms. Central heating. 
2 Cottages. 

GARAGES, STABLES AND 

LOVELY OLD GARDENS 


with walled kitchen garden, woodland and rick parkland. 


H. and ¢. 


BULLDINGS. 


EARLY POSSESSION. 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
2061.) 


Shrewsbury. (‘Phone : 








RURAL CHESHIRE. 23 





Agents: 


Highly recommended by Sole 


MILES FROM MANCHESTER 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


Lovely setting. Very quiet safe area. 


DELIGHTFUL HOUSE 


on 2 floors, entirely modernised and easily worked. 


Hall, billiards and 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms (in all), 
3 dressing rooms, 3 baths. 
Constant hot water. 


Vain electricity. Central heating. 


GARAGES, STABLES AND 3 COTTAGES. 


MOST LOVELY NATURAL GARDENS 


with lake and woodlands, walled kitchen garden; in all 


nearly 40 ACRES 


PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD 


NEAR SHREWSBURY. 43,150 
EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 


2! miles from the town. 
8-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. 
COTTAGE, GARAGE AND STABLES. 
GARDENS, ETC.; 
7% ACRES 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Shrewsbury. (Phone: 2061.) 


NEAR WREXHAM, DENBIGHSHIRE 


FOR SALE—A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in a PARK of 34 ACRES. 
Hall, 3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

All main services. Central heating. 
COTTAGE, GARAGES AND STABLES, ETC. 
EXCELLENT GARDENS, with walled kitchen garden. 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


3 good reception, 


in all 


Agents: 








Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON. 

Shiewsbury. (Phone: 2061.) 

FARM INVESTMENTS 

FOR SALE 
ACRES. LET AT 

SHROPSHIRE 178 £310 p.a. £6,250 
DERBYSHIRE 245 £280 p.a. £5,350 
SHROPSHIRE 23! «£425 p.a. £7,750 
HEREFORD 474 £785 p.a. £15,600 
STAFFORDSHIRE 344 £654 p.a. £13,000 
SHROPSHIRE 177 £350 p.a. £7,000 
Full details of above and other Farms for Sale for 
investment and with possession from the Agents: 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





Shrewsbury. (‘Phone: 2061.) 





(Phone: 2061.) 
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Telegrams: 
‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





1940.—There were elements of satisfaction in the Real Estate Market during the year 
1940, and although the conditions in that market, as in everything else, were without 
precedent, Messrs. John D. Wood & Co. are pleased to record the following 


notable transactions : 





WEST HOLME ESTATE 
WAREHAM, DORSET 
1,475 ACRES 


PURCHASED for a Client and 
RE-SOLD 


in conjunction with Messrs. FOx & Sons. 


SHARPHAM ESTATE 
TOTNES, DEVON 


1,270 ACRES 
SOLD and RE-SOLD 


in conjunction with Messrs. RENDELLS. 


WISSINGTON ESTATE 
NORFOLK 


About 5,000 ACRES 


SOLD 





PENN ESTATE 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

about 1,000 ACRES 
SOLD 


to a Client of Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 


LONGWOOD ESTATE 
WINCHESTER 
3,800 ACRES 
SOLD 


in conjunction with Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD. 


AYNHO PARK ESTATE 
near BANBURY 
4,200 ACRES 
PURCHASED for a Client 


Messrs. GEO, TROLLOPE & SONS acting for Vendor. 





WINKBURN ESTATE 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


2,400 ACRES 
SOLD 


BIGHTON WOOD ESTATE 
HAMPSHIRE 


1,040 ACRES 


PURCHASED for a Client and 
PART RE-SOLD 
in conjunction with Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 





HEYBRIDGE ESTATE 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


1,100 ACRES 
SOLD 





in conjunction with Messrs. HEATON & CO, 
Messrs. LANE SAVILE & CO. acted for Purchaser. 


MARLSTON HOUSE ESTATE 
NEWBURY 
About 560 ACRES 
SOLD 


in conjunction with 
Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, 





WILLETT HOUSE ESTATE 
SOMERSET 
1,000 ACRES 
SOLD 


in conjunction with Messrs. WM. COWLIN & SONS. 





BESTWOOD ESTATE 
NOTTINGHAM 


3,500 ACRES 
PART SOLD 








SCOTLAND 





DRYGRANGE ESTATE 
MELROSE 
1,252 ACRES 
SOLD 


With 14 miles of Salmon Fishing River Tweed. 


KNOCKBREX ESTATE 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
WITH ABOUT 150 ACRES 
SOLD 


HOUSE OF ELRIG’ ESTATE 
WIGTOWNSHIRE 
SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 3,660 ACRES 


SOLD 





ALSO SCOTTISH FARMS SOLD FOR INVESTMENT EXTENDING TO OVER 18,000 ACRES 





£1,755,000 


efficiently dealt with. 


The above, together with sales of other properties of a smaller type, involved 


A TURNOVER OF NO LESS THAN 


1941.—Although so many of the staff (actually 23 in number) have joined the Navy, Army, Air Force or The Red Cross, 
the firm has still an efficient personnel for each of their respective departments, the more important of which are LAND 
AND ESTATE AGENCY and MANAGEMENT (which includes the supervision and management of many large 
estates), SURVEYING, VALUING AND AUCTIONEERING. 
their staff so that War Damage, Compensation Claims, and requisitioning of property, are being immediately and 


The firm have fortunately been able to augment 





A LONDON PROPERTY INSPECTION SERVICE has been inaugurated, whereby owners of unoccupied 
furnished and unfurnished houses are assured that the increasing number of War regulations, affecting properties, are 


complied with and they are thus relieved of some of their ansieties. Full particulars on application. 








IN THIS YEAR, 1941, THERE IS ALREADY 


AN UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND FOR AGRICULTURAL LAND 


arising out of the conviction that in the long run it forms 


THE MOST DEPENDABLE SECURITY 


OBTAINABLE. 


Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. have applications for many thousands of acres throughout the country from 


clients and buyers who are prepared to hold as a long-term investment and not disturb tenants. 


than for many years. 


Prices are better 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOKX, F.S.L, F.A.L. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. aie T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, 
ie T FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L 
i. INSLEY-FOX, P-A.S1., A.ALL. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





IN AN UNSPOILED HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


BETWEEN FORDINGBRIDGE AND RINGWOOD 


Occupying a delightful secluded position away from main road traffic. 








* Aga” cooker. 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS PICTURESQUE 
XVIIth CENTURY 
SMALL THATCHED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
recently the subject of considerable expense 
by the present owner, and now in perfect 
condition throughout and possessing all 

modern conveniences, 


Companies’ Electric Light and Water. 





Oak Staircase of Saxon design. 
GARAGE. 
3 Loose Boxes. Outbuildings. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 

























































are in good order, and inelude orchard, 

kitchen garden, pleasure gardens, with 

flower beds and rockeries, large paddock. 

The whole extending to an area of about 
3 ACRES 

PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 


For particulars and order to view apply 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


The accommodation comprises : 
{ BEDROOMS 
(2 with wash basins). 
BATHROOM 
LOUNGE. DINING ROOM. 
(both with oak beamed ceilings and brick 
fireplaces) 
NURSERY. 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 
















By Order of the Personal Representatives of the late Mrs. SARAH HITCHCOCK. AUCTION SALE ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF BOURNEMOUTH PROPERTIES AND GROUND RENTS 


as follows :— 

LOT 1.—THE COMMODIOUS RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY known as “ CHRISTOWELL,” LINDSAY ROAD. BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH, together 
with the block of stabling, and having considerable frontages to Lindsay Road and Poole Road, and comprising a total area of about 2} Acres, with delightful grounds, 
including ornamental gardens, well-established kitchen garden, ete. 

LOT 2.—THE VALUABLE SOUTHERN PORTION OF THE FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as THE WALMER HOTEL, EXETER ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, with 
sea Views. Let for 30 years from March, 1930, at a rental of £310 per annum. 

LOT 3.—A FREEHOLD GROUND RENT OF 5 GUINEAS PER ANNUM, secured upon No. 26, Carlton Road, Bournemouth. The property is leased for 46} years from 
zith June, 1918 (less 10 days) 

LOT 4.—A RENT CHARGE OF £125 PER ANNUM for a term expiring 25th December, 1967, secured upon 25 properties in Argyle Road, Sea Road, Cecil Road and St. John’s 
Road, Boscombe. The whole of the sum is paid by the Governors of the Newcastle Endowment Schools. 

This Lot will be sold with the benefit of an indemnity policy. 

LOT 5.—A PROFIT RENTAL arising from the improved Ground Rents secured on seven commodious Private Hotels and Boarding Houses, viz., West Cliff Towers, Priory 
Road, West Cliff Hall, Priory Road, Kerley Court, late The Croft, Kerley Roal, Beacon Royal, Kerley Roal, Berachah, Kerley Road, Collingwood, Kerley Road, and 
Rosemore, West Cliff Road. The total ground rents amount to £153 10s.—and the head rent is £46 per annum, leaving a profit rental of £107 10s.—per annum. The lease is for 
08 years from 29th September. 1869, expiring 29th September, 1967. 

This Lot will first be offered as a whole and, if not so sold, then in separate lots. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the PROPERTY MART, Cairns House, st. Peters Road, Bournemouth, on TUESDAY NEXT, 11TH FEBRUARY, 1941, 
at 3 p.m. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. DRuitt & ALLFREE, Bridge House, Christchurch, Hants; or of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and Branch Offices. 





SITUATED IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


SURROUNDED BY FOREST LANDS. 


THE RESIDENCE COMPANY'S WATER. 


is built in the modern style ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
and is in excellent order and repair. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 


i i 2 greenhouses. 
(2 fitted with lavatory basins), - 


2 loose boxes. 
3 MAIDS’ ROOMS Cow shed and pigsties. 


PLAY ROOM, Beautifully Secluded Grounds 


including 2 tennis lawns, water garden, 
rockery, herbaceous borders, orchard, 2 


fields, 


2 EXPENSIVELY FITTED 
BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
The whole extending to an area 
cf about 


5 ACRES 


MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM, 





KITCHEN and OFFICES. 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET HAMPSHIRE 


Close to a popular 18-hole golf course. 7 miles from Bournemouth, In a pretty hamlet about 14 miles of an important market town, 


This Delightful Modern Freehold RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with perfectly appointed House, in excellent repair throughout. 9 bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, oak-panelled dining room (with parquet floor), 


ABOUT 65 MILES BY ROAD FROM LONDON. 


eng ls opin A PICTURESQUE THATCHED OLD-WORLD 
ae and complete COTTAGE RESIDENCE 

domestic offices. 

Electric light. Central with oak beams and in excellent condition. 


heating. Companies 
gasand water. Garage 








(for 2 large cars). 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, DINING ROOM, 
Stabling. 8-roomed SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN. 
cottage. The gardens 
and groundsare taste- GARAGE. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
fully arranged, and 
include large walledin PRETTY GROUNDS 
kitchen garden,lawns, 
tennis court, and fine with fruit and vegetable gardens, flower beds. 
specimen trees and 
shrubs; the whole 
extending to an area 3% OF AN ACRE 

* of about 

hy 1 

+ SES PRICE £1,235 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £4,900 : 
Particulars of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


"Phone Ken. 1490 
‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere, 
Riviera Offices. 





FISHERMAN’S PARADISE ©.4 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILE OF FISHING IN THE RIVERS KENNET AND LAMBOURN 





GARAGE FOR 


Easy reach of Newbury. Secluded situation. 


A VERITABLE GEM OF 
EARLY GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 


Lounge hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 5-6 bed and 


dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, compleie offices. 
Very picturesque small Cottage. at present let 
at £5 


BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE GARDENS 
with lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, paddock, ete, 
IN ALL 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended as something really unique by the Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 








STABLING, 





Extn, 306.) 





WORCESTERSHIRE ©.2 


Extensive views Occupying a splendid position in one of the safest parts of the country, 
with unsurpassed outlook to the Cotswolds. 






Sete oe - 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
BUILT BY ARCHITECT. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, capital offices. 
Electric light, central heating and modern conveniences. 
SWISS CHALET SET IN WATER GARDEN; ORCHARD; VEGETABLE 
sTC. 


GARDEN, ET 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


A SAFE INVESTMENT of 
250-ACRE FARM 
28 MILES FROM LONDON. 


On the outskirts of a popular Hertfordshire Town. Frontage to two main 
roads with all Companies’ mains available. 


SMALL FARMHOUSE 
2 RECEPTION. 5-6 BEDROOMS, ETC. 
FIRST-RATE RANGE OF FARMBUILDINGS, 
Land zoned 4-8 houses to the acre. 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE ASKED. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
FARM IS IN HAND. 
Strengly recommended from inspection. 








HaArkopDS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 806.) 


IN AN UNSPOILT PART OF SURREY <4 


Surrounded by an Old Picturesque Common. 








FASCINATING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


Hall. 3 reception rooms. 8 bed and dressing rooms. 
2 bathrooms. Complete offices. 
THERE IS A SECONDARY RESIDENCE LET AT £75 P.A. 
PAIR OF COTTAGES. STABLING. GARAGE. FARMBUILDINGS. 

- DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 

with tennis and other lawns, fruit and kitchen gardens, paddocks, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 8% ACRES. VERY MODERATE PRICE 
ee Inspected and strongly recommended by the Scle Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 
62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





Fresh in the Market. 


550 FEET UP IN BUCKS c.32 


Delightful situation on the Chiltern Hills. Easy reach of Amersham. 45 minutes Town. 


ea 













AN ARTISTIC RESIDENCE 
3 reception, sun lounge, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light and modern conveniences. 
GARAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. 
LOVELY GARDENS 
with HARD TENNIS COURT, Rockery, Orchard, Kitchen Garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Harrops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: 
Extn, 807.) 


Kensingten 1490. 





IN THE TRIANGLE FORMED BY 


GUILDFORD, DORKING, & HORSHAM «2 


Amid lovely country within a mile of village and convenient for above-named 
Market Towns. 


LOVELY LITTLE TUDOR HOUSE 


3 RECEPTION. 5 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 
MAID’S SITTING ROOM. 
Main water and electricity. Constant hot water. ** 4ya”’ Cooker. 
PRETTY GARDENS OF ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
STABLING. GARAGE AND 


FARM OF ABOUT 150 ACRES 
together with 
MODEL BUILDINGS (water and electricity) and 3 COTTAGES (1 vacant) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HarRrRops, Ltp., 62-64. Brompton Read, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 


Extn, 809.) 





POLPERRO, CORNWALL c.3 





CHARMING SMALL COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


in the old-world style. 


Large lounge, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light and modern conveniences. 
PICTURESQUE GARDEN 
with ornamental pond, brook, and orchard. 
£1,850 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 
Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensinyton 
Extn. 817.) 


1490. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION * MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


_—=—ALLIANCE=—_ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 

















LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


ete. 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 





KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 





HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 



















































Che 
Royal Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 










COOKERS | yu. 


the eye, the palate, the pocket. 




















and for the Radiological Department. HHT Z 
NY Ta ams noe, soe tat & Mewar it 
\ Es » ondui 9 
LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY XE Seen W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. “4 
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COLT CEDAR HOUSES 

ce Se eee Of the things which 

— Britain can make better 

than any other country 

the Sparking plug ts a 
striking example 


x 
3 
4 
ie 
4 


THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD 





TYPE MP 107 


In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “ Country Life” for the supply of 
Emergency Hutments (which can be supplied at very short notice to meet 
the present circumstances), cottages as illustrated above can be built so 
long as private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest 
under crisis conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state 
requirements. We are also able to meet your immediate demands for 
supplying Dutch Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ 
accommodation, etc. to provide for additional war-time crops. 


WwW. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. WHOLLY Brit'sh: Made by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby. 


BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 
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Studio Lisa Welwyn Garden City 


A HAPPY NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
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TOO MANY COOKS 


HAT which rises from the ashes of its predecessor,” 
says the New English Dictionary as to the (second) 
meaning of pheenix, word and bird. It is the portent 
we all wish to see. Out of evil good will come, we 
say ; but we all have a share not only in dispersing the evil but 
in consolidating the good. In the later years of the last war 
a Ministry of Reconstruction was brought into being with that 
aim in view. Lord Addison, who presided over it, told the 
House of Lords last week that he “ had a very painful and lively 
recollection of how matters were delayed owing to a failure to 
take decisions on policy.”’ This is a warning which will, we hope, 
be heeded. Nobody, it is true, knows the precise functions of 
Lord Reith’s new Ministry. It looks after State buildings and 
the furnishings and appointments appropriate to the servants of 
the State, and it co-ordinates the priority committees which have 
to decide all matters of current construction and employment of 
materials required for construction. It ought surely to be some- 
thing much more constructive. A glorified Office of Works is 
not likely to make a success of re-building Britain. Putting that 
aside, however, let us look at the latest activity of the Ministry. 
Everybody is agreed that, whatever course reconstruction may 
take, it cannot be achieved unless every attempt to raise land 
values is checked at the start. ‘To stop land speculation in bombed 
areas is imperative, and nobody will disagree with Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh in congratulating the Government on appointing 
its new expert committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
Uthwatt. No better Chairman could have been found, for he 
has already devoted the better part of a year to deciding the 
methods by which compensation for war damage might properly 
be assessed, and the decisions of his committee form the basis 
of the War Damage Bill now before Parliament. It is self-evident 
that nobody is likely to realise more clearly the complexities 
involved in a simultaneous destruction, compensation, restoration, 
and replanning. 

Is the appointment of this committee enough, however ? 
Its personnel is unassailable, and it will quickly discover all the 
facts—if there are any unknown—on which the Government 
can take ac a. Why cannot they take action at once? Lord 
Maugham—and there is nobody wiser in disentangling facts and 
policy—said with obvious truth last week that while everybody 
would welcome the appointment of the committee, he could not 
conceive any matter which could come before it which did not 
raise matters of policy. He hoped, he said, that the Government 
‘would enlarge upon and explain” their phrase “ the Com- 
mittee will not deal with policy issues.” Lord Reith replied 
that what the Government wanted was “ an objective analysis.” 
This is certainly not all the country wants. It is tired of objective 
analyses upon the results of which no action is taken. 
At this stage it does not expect details; what it does look 
for is a firm statement of principles, and this it has not had. 
The new committee, it may be said, is only required to suggest 
to the Government alternative methods of carrying out what are 
admitted to be desirable ends, but surely the Government and 
their expert advisers are capable of reaching such conclusions 
for themselves ? Or not ? 

The conclusion is irresistible that too many cooks will 
spoil good broth when their operations are conducted, not in 
a single kitchen, but in various departments of a dozen different 
buildings. ‘They admittedly have a complicated task: anyone 
who takes the trouble to read the reports in Hansard of the 
discussion in committee of the War Damage Bill will realise 
how vitally the problems of post-war planning are bound up 
with the day-to-day administration of compensation and re- 
building. But such complexities are simplified if the Govern- 
ment can reach a clear, positive, planning policy. The materials 
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for a planning policy exist—in the piecemeal departmental aims 
of Ministries, the Reports of successive Royal Commissions, and 
the plans of statutory undertakings. Mr. Greenwood has 
been given a vague commission to plan the broad lines of 
general post-war policy—within which all planning must be 
designed to fit. But the disturbing thing is still that, in spite of 
Lord Reith’s and Mr. Greenwood’s appointments, and in spite 
of sound measures like the scotching of land speculation, all 
these essential aspects of national planning seem to lack co- 
ordinated, centrally conceived planning policy. And until the 
scattered planning departments of all the executive Ministries 
and Boards and Commissions are brought together into a Ministry 
of Planning, with power to control or to delegate control, it is 
difficult to feel satisfied that the vast and complex task ahead is 
receiving the consistent study it so urgently demands. 


WOMEN-POWER AND MEN’S WORK 


HE registration of women for war work, says Mr. Bevin, will depend 
upon the voluntary response. Judging from personal observation, 
the compulsory “ calling up”? of women should, then, be some way 
off. ‘The experience of most women seems to be the difficulty of finding 
a war job; voluntary work is more easily come by than paid work. 
But meanwhile the expansion of the age limits for men, and what promises 
to be a thorough combirg out of reserved categories, will no doubt 
produce a large range of vacancies, in filling which the principle is to 
be that no man will continue in any work that can be done by a woman. 
In reaching this principle the main obstacle to be overcome was, it is 
understood, the trade unions, which, ever since the last war, have broadly 
aimed at securing employment for their members in the place of the 
women then introduced. Of the relative aptitudes of men and women 
in industry the employers are the only sound judges, but in many 
branches of munition making women are well suited. It is in homes and 
shops that any large recruiting of women to industry will presumably 
be most acutely felt. In the latter, in spite of the Government’s dis- 
couragement of non-essential purchasing, there is obviously a large 
reserve of young women ; but any future surplus will be automatically 
levelled out. In domestic service we may see a rationing of servants— 
though most householders have long since rationed themselves strin- 
gently in that luxury. Two large fields of possible women’s work are 
the farm and the garden. In farm work the Women’s Land Army is 
doing, and can do, a great deal, though past lack of employment has 
sent some girls into other services so that recruits are the more neede d 
now that the W.L.A. are in real demand. But a large minimum of 
farm work remains that can only be done by the bodily strength and 
skill of men bred to the job. It is absolutely essential to the nation’s 
food production that, anxious as they all are to join the Forces, young 
able-bodied farmers’ sons and labourers should be retained where they 
cannot be replaced. 


TRAINING OF WOMEN GARDENERS 
I N private gardens the shortage of skilled labour is serious, emphasising 
the need for trained women gardeners to maintain these gardens 
in a full state of production. It is essential that our larger private 
gardens, which are all well equipped for the purpose, should play their 
full part in the growing of food crops, and this can be achieved only if 
adequate labour is available. The Women’s Farm and Gardens 
Association is organising a training scheme by which it is hoped to 
supplement the numbers trained by horticultural colleges. It is 
designed to enable girls who cannot avail themselves of a college training 
to learn practical gardening, and especially vegetable-growing, as 
apprentices under head-gardeners, for a period of not less than six 
months. Owners of suitable gardens are asked to provide board and 
lodging and scme small pocket money, in return for service, and head- 
gardeners are asked to teach the gnls as much as possible about the 
growing of food crops. At the end of six months apprentices may 
be taken on to the regular staff of the same garden, or sent to a post 
elsewhere. The training cannot be regarded as the equivalent of a 
course at a horticultural college, but it should form a valuable introduction 
to a horticultural career, and it has, of course, the merit of being of 
immediate practical value. The headquarters of the training scheme 
are at Woodyates Manor, Salisbury, where enquiries can be addressed 
to the organiser. Already several gardens in the district, such as 
Longford Castle and Hale Park, have accepted apprentices, and it is 
hoped that garden-owners in other districts may open probation centres. 
The establishment of a probation centre is an essential stage in the 
working of the scheme, as experience has shown that the results are less 
satisfactory when the girls are sent direct to apprenticeship posts without 
any preliminary training. 


CAPERCAILZIES 
Fe’ the absence of capercailzies from the game-dealers’ windows 

(where their great size used to catch the eye) there is a simple 
explanation. Most “‘ capers ”’ seen in English shops were not Scottish 
but Scandinavian birds. That, incidentally, is true also of ‘‘ ptarmigan,” 
which were usually not ptarmigan but ryper or willow grouse in their 
white winter plumage. Now exports from Norway and Sweden no 
longer come to us. The largest of the grouse family should assuredly 
flourish : last winter it was stated that, because of the Russian assault, 
the capercailzies of Finland (where some 14,000 are killed and exported 
in a normal season) were enjoying a respite. It is doubtful whether 
England suffers much loss by the absence of capercailzies, impressive 
though they looked. A diet of pine tips produces a turpentine flavour 
at best ; at worst—well, the recipe given by Nazaroff in Halcyon Days 
in the Urals may be quoted. The method of cooking an old cock 
capercailzie was as follows : 

Draw and clean it and rub the inside thoroughly all over with salt, pepper 
and mustard ; stuff it with onions, sew it up and bury it in the ground for 
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PLUUGHING IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
Cumberland and Westmorland are making fine responses to the 


need for growing more food. A striking picture from Langdale, 
with Crinkle Crags in the background 


wenty-four hours. Then wash it well and let it soak in milk for twelve 
1ours and for ten in vinegar. After that, skin it, lard it well, and roast over 
. slow fire for half an hour. Then steam it for three hours, butter it well 
all over, and give it to the dog, if he will eat it, for nobody else could. 


DIVIDED LOYALTIES 


T was announced the other day that part of the boys at Clifton were 
to move to Cornwall, and the rest nearer to home—to Wrington in 
Somerset. So one more school has to have temporarily a new home, 
and it will be curious in future years to observe whether the loyalties 
of old boys will be to any extent divided. Once upon a time, owing to 
an epidemic, Uppingham was transported whole to Borth in Cardigan- 
shire, which looks across some of the mightiest of sandhills at the Dovey 
Estuary. For years afterwards old Uppingham boys used to come to 
Borth for their holidays, their children played on those sandhills, and 
perhaps the tradition still survives in yet another generation. So it 
may well be in some of the pleasant places to which schools have now 
moved. ‘The Westminster boys may fall in love with the noble common 
of Bromyard in Herefordshire, and come back to see its great stretch 
of view when they are older. That lovely county, and indeed many 
places in the west of England and in Wales, may gain new devotees 
and the great houses in them acquire a new tradition in addition to their 
own. ‘Two years spent at an impressionable age in a beautiful spot 
cannot be without its effect, even though the chief loyalty must always 
be to the old and possibly urban home. 


DEVON VIOLETS 


The blooms of the summer 
Are ghosts of the past. 
The roses, wind-shaken, 
Brief farewells have taken 
And vanished at last. 


November’s lezen fingers 
Come thieving their fill 
From my garden of flowers, 
And December’s chill hours 
Are greedier still. 


Alone in their courage 

The violets reign, 

Defying the cold 

Of winter’s grim hold, 

Till the spring comes again. 


SAFEGUARDING CHURCH TREASURES 
T= picture on the cover of this issue is of the famous font-cover 
of All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower, the church of ‘“‘'Toc H,”’ 
‘hich was severely damaged in a recent fire-raid and now stands roofless, 
blackened shell. Many people naturally assumed that everything 
n the church was destroyed, since so few of the City churches had tak n 
teps to put their movable fittings in places of safety. It is good news 
tat the font-cover was safely stowed away in the crypt and is undamaged, 
are also the particularly fine wrought-iron sword-rests and the many 
storic records belonging to the church which had been put in a place 
safety. The font-cover, though closely resembling the work of 
rinling Gibbons, is not regarded as definitely by him. Possibly it is 
1e work of his assistant, Laurent Vandermeulen of Mechlin, who 
orked under him from about 1680 till 1689. In the article in this 
sue, discussing the future of the City churches, many similar objects 
e illustrated, some of which are now destroyed owing to their not 
‘ving been removed when danger became imminent. Font-covers, 
me fonts themselves, sword-rests, altar-tables and rails, even pulpits 
d sounding-boards could be dismantled and placed in crypts without 
eat difficulty. Since St. Paul’s Cathedral was hit, energetic measures 
‘ve been taken in removing the Grinling Gibbons carvings from the 
ioir stalls and organ-case. These are irreplaceable, and it is good 
‘ know that all non-structural woodwork is being carefully taken down 
d stored, leaving only the oak carcassing. 


Grace BISHOP. 
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A COUNTRYMAN'S NOTES 


The Dangers of Poison—Badger Digs—A Hero Unawares 
By Major C. S. Jarvis 


URING the recent spell of cold weather I came across the 

dead body of a bac ger in a root field, and there was no evidence 

of any kind to show the cause of his death. When one finds 

the corpse of one of our laiger carnivora with no signs of 

gunshot wounds, traps, or Cog-bites, one has the uncomfort- 
able feeling that poison may be responsible, and with the increase of 
foxes ow.ng to the curtailment of hunting fixtures there are certain 
men—regaraless of the fate of other people’s cogs and cats, not to 
mention haimless, jolly old souls like Brock—who will strew poisoned 
rabbits and hens about the countryside. 

I have always had the greatest horror of poison since the time, 
many years ago, when a spaniel of mine ran into a wood after a pheasant, 
and returned ten minutes later hurriedly munching the bones of some- 
thing that appeared to be a rabbit—a very old rabbit, nothing but skin 
and bones, in fact. When a dog, especially a greedy breed like a spaniel, 
is making a surreptitious meal of this description, she always bolts it 
in large portions in the hope of getting the greater portion inside her 
before Master interferes and removes the highly scented fragment. 
Ten minutes later she was dead from strychnine poisoning, and when 
I made enquiries I discovered that the keeper on the estate had been 
poisoning foxes, but that, his misdeeds coming to light through a similar 
tragedy, he had been discharged a year before. ‘The rabbit’s carcass 
eaten by my spaniel had theretore been lying out in the woods exposed 
to all the vagaries of the English climate, sun and wind, 1a‘n and snow, 
and yet such is the indissoluble and deadly nature of strychnine crystals 
that sufficient poison was still adhering to the skin and bones to kill 
a dog as big as a spaniel on the spot. 


* * 
* 


NE does not hear very much about bacgers in the New Fores 
area, and I should say they are not so plentiful here as in the 
West Country, where it is a common occurrence for hounds to roll over 
and kill several bacgers during the cubbing season. In days gone 
by I used to take part in bacger digs in Dorset, but it struck me always 
as a rather exhausting and futile amusement unless Brock had really 
been causing some real damage, which is extremely doubtful, or unless 
some other county short of bacgers desired a pair to put down. 

At our digs the bacgers were never killed, but, having been dug 
out, they were removed with the tongs, and usually set at hberty again. 
Whenwe h.d destroyed the roof of the peaceful old gentleman’s house, and 
penetrated to the privacy of his bedroom, he was hauled out ignomini- 
ously to the glare of daylight, and allowed to lollop off, showing his 
extreme annoyance by snapping savagely at the pursuing terriers. 
The digs were o1ganised by a man who kept a special strain of extremely 
tough terriers, which would go to earth to a badger and hold him, and, 
jucging from the terrible scars the veterans bore it was by no means 
a one-sided game, for one of the old bitches had practically no ears and 
only half a nose. 

*.* 

EFORE the last war I lived in a house in the West Country that 
was reputed to be haunted, and the behaviour of our dogs after 
dark made one think there might be something in it. Frequently when 
turned out at night they would refuse to move off the front steps, but 
instead would stand glaring into the darkness, quivering with excitement 
or nervousness, and with hackles up would rumble with growls. History 
related that a previous resident of the house had hanged himself in the 
spinney in the year of Waterloo—possibly he was an 1815 Fifth Column- 
ist and had backed the wrong horse—and it seemed almost as if his 
walking by night m‘ght account for the dogs’ mysterious nervousness. 
However, on one occasion when the dogs were particularly excited, I 
saw a pair of green iridescent eyes glint for a fraction of a second in 
the shiubbery, and I realised that our night walker was not a ghost 

but a bacger. 

Later we discovered his earth in a small wood a quarter of a mile 
away, and whenever we were in its vicinity the four dogs paid him a 
retuin call in retaliation for his nightly visits to the garden. All four 
in turn would go below, bay the bacger from a safe distance, and then 
come up again with a look of complete satisfaction and make way for 
the next dog on the roster. 

ee 

NE week-end a friend from London came to stay, bringing with 

him a Cockney fox-terrier who had never previously seen any big 
game larger than a house mouse. Our dogs were extraordinarily kind 
and hospitable, and did the honours of the place for him. They showed 
him the smelliest rat-holes round the stables, they flushed a cock pheasant 
from the shiubbery, they even put up their favourite rabbit for him, 
and then, as the f¢iéce de résistance, they took him to the bacger’s earth. 
They explained to him that cown below was a most attractive specimen 
of game with a lovely scent, and one after another they went down 
to show him how it was done. Then they told him to go in and kill it, 
for as a guest they had reserved the honour for him. 

The unsuspecting terrier, who had been having the time of his 
life with new and comparatively harmless beasts of the countryside, 
went in as directed, and immediately there was a most appalling clamour 
of yaps, yelps and giunts from the bowels of the earth. ‘The poor 
little Cockney terrier had blundered right on top of an extremely irascible 
bacger and, having been told by our dogs to kill him, was doing his 
best. Five minutes later, when we had collected spades and pickaxes 
to disinter the misguided hero, the terrier came to the surface with a 
torn ear, bleeding nose, and a bite in the fore leg, and there was a marked 
coolness in the can.ne world for the remainder of his stay in the country. 
My sympathies were with him entirely, for a joke is a joke, but to put 
a complete novice up egainst a fighting bacger in his earth is one of 
the things not done in decent canine circles. 
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THE VISTA ALONG THE “OPEN WALK” WITH THE OBELISK AT THE END 


The obelisk commemorates William, Duke of Cumberland, and in particular the victory of the army at the Battle of Culloden 


WINDSOR TO-DAY-—II 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


HE dairy at Windsor is unique, a museum 
piece. It needs the pen of a Sitwell to 
immortalise its glazed, tiled, mosaiced, and 
stained-glass incredibility—something be- 
tween an Indian temple and a Chinese 
pagoda with a suggestion in its decorative panels 
of agricultural Greek. Altogether a remarkable 
monument of the Victorian age. But while it 
faintly amuses it is so essentially a symbol of 
Victorianism that it deserves to be preserved for 
all time as an eyelet-hole into the architectural 
mind and manner of that otherwise admirable age. 

Particularly I like the white and Wedgwood 
blue panels round the walls which show a rural 
calendar of the seasons—sowing, harrowing, reap- 
ing, binding, the vineyard and the orchard, and 
the September partridge-shooter with his gun. 
The meeting in one panel of a near-eighteenth- 
century sportsman with a single-barrelled muzzle- 
loader and a couple of prancing Grecian youths in 
bare feet and skimpy smocks—beaters or keepers— 
is the crowning achievement. 

The dairy contains a remarkably fine set of 
Coalport jugs, rich in colour, and two vast and 
intricately foliated Dresden vases presented to 
King George V and Queen Mary. I believe that 
the Duke of Windsor, when King, intended to 
have these Coalport jugs removed to a more honour. 
able place in one of the palaces, where they coul 
be seen to better advantage. They certainly deser\ 

a shrine worthier of their beauty and value. 

To-day the dairy handles sixty to eighty gallor 
of milk a day, the bulk of which is consumed b 
the Castle and Buckingham Palace. The rest goe 
to a company under a contract which has been i 
existence for about forty years. 

I always like meeting Mr. Alexander Ritchi 
that quiet, deliberate Scot with the thoughtfi 
face who has managed the King’s farm for mot 
than ten years. Mr. Ritchie is so obviously 
good farmer, one of those sound Aberdeenshit 
men to whom farming is an exact science. 
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A GROUP OF LEBANON CEDARS NEA! 
THE BELVEDERE, WINDSOR GREA 
PARK 


These cedars were planted about 1760. Th 

two largest specimens measure 108ft. and 96 

“7 repr aaa ar ~ high, with a girth, at 5ft. from the ground, c 
Se ee ee ee 14ft. 8ins. and 16ft. Tins. respectively 
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There are about two hundred head 
of cattle, mostly Shorthorns, with a 
good sprinkling of Herefords, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Jerseys, and non-pedigree Dairy 
Shorthorns. The Aberdeen-Angus are 
the Queen’s favourites, which is as it 
should be, since her father, Lord 
Strathmore, has been for many years 
one of the best breeders of them in 
Scotland, 

I had a word with the Shorthorn 
bull, Bapton Royal Major, a nice, short- 
coupled two year old, a deep brilliant 
red in colour, with the large, lambent 
eye and deep barrel of good breeding. 
He was bred by Mr. J. V. Rank, sired 
by Bapton Air Control, and goes back 
to Princess Royal 35th, bred by William 
Marr of Aberdeen, and William of 
Orange, that famous Shorthorn bull bred 
by Amos Cruickshank of Sitterton, 
Aberdeen, probably the most famous 
Shorthorn breeder of all time. Bapton [im ae ate pall ——, 
Royal Major took a first at the Royal ps La eae i ; 
ha in 1939, and in peace-time would 5 soln ya eee , 4 _e Winn one 
be worth a lot of money as he stands. ’ 

The prize Hereford bull, Windsor 
Sultan, is home-bred. His sire, Sultan, 
was bought for three hundred guineas 
at Hereford Sale from Mr. Jones, the 
noted Brecon dealer, and took two firsts 
at the Royal. Windsor Sultan, however, 
has not yet been shown, nor will be 
until peace comes. 

The Aberdeen-Angus sire, Eaver of 
Derculich, was bred by Mr. Wemyss 
Honnyman of Derculich, Strathtay, and 
was first and champion at Perth, where 
Mr. Ritchie bought him for one hundred 
and twenty guineas. 

It has never been the policy at 
Windsor to pay fancy prices for anything, 
Five hundred guineas so far has been 
the limit, and that was for a bull which 
was used and sold at a_ good profit. 
The policy of the Royal farm is that of 
any sensible farmer—to make farming 
pay. 

Record milkers have never been 
aimed at. The policy is to get good 
milk from cows that breed regularly and 
have good constitutions. Several of 
them give eight to nine hundred galions 
a year, and one or two have touched 
the thousand gallon mark. The war- 
time policy with beef stock is to retain 
the best of them for breeding to keep 
the herds going, and to fatten off the 
others in the ordinary way for meat. 

The sheep run to about four hundred 
breeding ewes, half-bred Border Leices- 
ter-Cheviots. These have been crossed 
with Southdowns in the past, but now 
they are being crossed with Suffolks to 
get the bigger carcass. In addition, 
there are about 400 lambs, the remains 
of 530. The others have already been 
sold. About twenty lambs go to market 
each week. 

It is worth noting that the Castle 
has never been supplied with meat from 
the farms since Queen Victoria’s time, 
although there is a slaughter-house on 
the estate. To-day the King, the 
Queen, the Princesses and the Castle 
staff are rationed for meat with a local 
butcher, exactly as is the ordinary citizen. 
All butter, cream, milk, eggs, chickens, 











(Top) A GRASS RIDE IN THE 
SOUTH FCREST 
Showing oaks planted about 1820 


(Centre) THE LONG DOUBLE BOR- 
DERS OF HARDY FLOWERS IN 
THE KITCHEN GARDENS 
The gardens, including the range of 
glasshouses, have now been almost 
entirely turned over to the production 


of food crops 


(Bottom) A VIEW OF THE PARK 
GARDEN IN LATE SPRING WHEN <P Fe 2 
THE AZALEAS ARE IN THEIR ot nae ukes a 
FULL TIDE OF LOVELINESS ae, Bas ae cote 
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fruit and vegetables for both Windsor and 
Buckingham Palace are supplied by Shaw 
Farm. 


‘** We supply everything we are asked for,” 
said Mr. Ritchie, quietly. The pigs and the 
dairy are the King’s particular interest. Indeed, 
the evening before I went round the farms he 
and the Queen and the two Princesses turned 
up unexpectedly at the farmhouse with six 
sandbags full of horse-chestnuts and acorns 
which they had gathered for the pigs from the 
garden paths. During hay-making last June 
the King and Queen and the 
Princesses were out regularly in 
the fields helping to make and 
pitch the hay. 

Pigs, of which there are about 
a hundred, are exclusively Large 
and Middle Whites, run out on 
grass for the greater part of the 
year. The Middle White Boar 
came from Messrs. Chivers of 
Histon, Cambridge, and the Large 
White boar from Harry Bishop 
of Tring. Round about twenty 
guineas is the average price paid 
for a boar, and 150 pigs are sent 
each year to Slough Market. 

Most of the haulage work on 
the farms is done by tractor and 
lorry, but a couple of Shire horses 
still keep up the tradition of the 
days when fourteen. or more of 
their kind were in full use. 

The chickens, which have 
spacious wWired-in grass runs near 
Blackman’s Island—the willow- 
fringed, moated little plot of 
ground on which Queen Victoria’s 


Indian servants are buried—are 
mostly Light Sussex, Rhode 
Island, and a special Windsor 


cross between Light Sussex and 
Indian Game. This cross is far 
and away the best for the tabie, 
for it gives the full breast of the Indian Game 
with the flavour of the Sussex. About 40,000 
eggs are produced a year, all of which are either 
eaten or sold to the people on the estate. 

A certain amount of the grassland has 
been broken up recently, but, like other 
farmers, the King does not expect to get much 
of a crop from it until the third year. Most 


A SET OF ELM SEATS IN THE PARK GARDEN 
These woodland garden seats are made in the estate workshops. 
about the woodland paths at convenient points, they 

harmonise well with the surroundings 


Placed 


PART OF THE ROYAL 





HERD 


of the grassland suffered severely from drought, 
but Mr. Ritchie has slagged a number of fields 
which already begin to show the benefits. 

The gardens, which are under the super- 
vision of Mr. Simpson, a hard-headed, practical 
Scotsman who wastes neither time nor soil, 
include thirty acres of kitchen gardens and 
many acres of lawns and shrubberies. 


The only flowers now grown are the 


geraniums and rosesin the flower-beds on the 
terrace of the Castle, but eventhese are being sup- 
planted by beans, carrots and other vegetables. 





THE TIMBER-DRYING SHED, PRINCE CONSORT’S WORK- 


SHOPS. BUILT 1858 


The workshops were so named by command of Queen Victoria, and 
carried out largely to the ideas of the Prince Consort and the designs 


of S. S. Tenlow, architect 


The kitchen gardens are clean, scrupu- 
lously tidy, cultivated to the uttermost Scottish 
detail, but no one could accuse them of beauty. 
Here, again, the prevailing white-grey brick has 
ruined what might so easily have been a charm- 
ing succession of warm-walled, productive 
pleasaunces. They lie well to the sun, are 
full of good, well grown fruit trees and blushing 


REPLANTING AT 


GRAZING IN THE PARK 


the Prince Consort’s workshops in the background 


OF THE 
Carried out in 1936. The trees are horse-chestnut and London plane, 
aud ultimately the less vigorous species will be removed. 








acres of cabbages, warm beetroot, potatoes, 
scarlet beans, and geometrically trained wall 
fruit—but that eternal vista of prison-like grey 
brick walls deadens the colour in fruit and 
vegetables. 

Most enchanting of all in this great acreage 

of farms, woods and gardens which are the 
precincts of the Castle is that eighteenth-century 
oasis of tiny billowy lawns and box hedges 
which is the setting for Adelaide Cottage. Had 
I a pick of Royal residences I should covet 
Adelaide Cottage above all else of the 
houses which cluster about the 
skirts ot the Castle. 'Thatched 
and verandaed, with fat bow- 
windows, latticed and chintzed, 
its little bedroom dormers gaze 
from sparrow-noisy eaves with 
undisturbed complacency. It sits 
there, comfortably in the sun, 
hidden from the Castle beneath 
an escarpment of chalk, like a 
buxom old housekeeper in a 
mob cap who has been given a 
corner of the garden in which to 
sun herself and await eternity. 
. 2° I do not know who lives in 
this gentle little house with its 
mob of thatch, but I am quite 
sure that the ghost of Queen 
Adelaide takes tea on summer 
afternoons, that wraithly Royal 
children play spectral hide-and- 
seek in the June sun among its 
box hedges and rose walks. 

It is supremely the garden 
cottage of the picturesque. That 
other garden cottage within the 
walls of the kitchen gardens, 
where the King and Queen some- 
times sit and take tea and gaze 
on the once-herbaceous borders, 
now filled with regiments of beets 
and battalions of carrots, is a 
chill, grey place by comparison. 

Its windows gaze on acres of potatoes and 
billows of glasshouses : the symbol of Windsor, 
sternly practical in war. 

No. I will go back in mind and memory 
to Adelaide Cottage, dozing in the sun, with 
her memories—for it must be a feminine house— 
of eighteenth-century peace. That peace will 
come again. 


THE END OF THE SOUTHERN END 


LONG WALK 


The photographs illustrating this article were specially taken by COUNTRY LIFE. 
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HOW FAST DO WILD RABBITS BREED? 
OBSERVATIONS THAT CHALLENGE AN OLD-ESTABLISHED BELIEF 
At the present time, when both the carcasses and the pelts of rabbits are fetching abnormally high prices, the temptation to regard rabbits as a profitable 


crop and a potential food supply is greater than usual. The following article suggests that such a view is short-sighted and uneconomic, especially in 
war-time, when farms are required to produce their maximum. 





THE FENCED WARREN IN WHICH THE INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE FECUNDITY OF WILD RABBITS WERE MADE 


ROM time to time popular beliefs of 

natural history are shown to be mythical. 

The belief that the toad can live in- 

definitely without food or air, the 

extent and supposed complications of 
the mole’s “‘ fortress,’ the view that all frogs 
hibernate in the mud at the bottom of ponds, 
and the composition of the diets of the little 
owl and the adult partridge may be instanced. 
It now seems likely that the fecundity of wild 
rabbits, which from a practical standpoint is a 
much more important subject than any of the 
foregoing, will be added to the list in the near 
future. Conclusions are not yet possible, but 
the observations of the Bureau of Animal 
Population at Oxford on a typical warren have 
already yielded data which suggest that ideas 
about the life and breeding habits of the wild 
rabbit will have to be overhauled. First, 
however, what has been written in the past 
may be recalled : 

Bewick, Bell, Harting and Johnston all 
stated that the wild rabbit was capable of pro- 
creating at the age of six months ; their estimates 
of the number of litters in a year varied from 
four to seven, and of the size of the normal 
litter from four to eight. Bell records a litter 
of eleven, and Bewick calculates that one pair 
may increase in four years ‘‘to the amazing 
number of 1,274,840.”” The length of life, he 
says, is eight or nine years. 

Simpson, more moderate and explicit, 
states that there has been much exaggeration, 
and that ten, or not more than twelve or fifteen, 
young can be expected from a pair in one year. 
Jennison says there are several litters of from 
five to eight young per year, and that the 
normal length of life is five years. Mortimer 
Batten writes : ‘‘ I should set down the average 
life of the normal wild rabbit at eight years.” 
Ritchie affirms that a doe begins to bear at the 
age of some six to eight months, produces 
five to eight young in a litter, and four or five 
litters in a year. The latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica records that our rabbit 
“breeds four to eight times a year, 2 litter 
comprising three to eight young. It begins 
to breed at the age of six months and lives 
seven to eight years.” 

Barrett-Hamilton admits that there is no 
definite observationonrecord butsuggests (asdo 
also other writers) that wild does breed at three 
months. Anyhow, they have “ several ”’ litters 
a year, and breeding continues in winter as 
well as in summer. But Simpson’s remark that 
the rate of increase has been exaggerated is 
noted, with acknowledgment. The statement 
that the doe “ pairs again within a few hours 
after birth of her young” is made, and the 
survival of individual rabbits (under abnormal 
conditions) to ages over ten years is recorded. 


Apparently the general practice of most 
of the above writers was to copy, with or without 
trimming and usually without acknowledg- 
ment, the statements of each other and to 
abstain from checking those statements by 
methodical observation in the field. A particu- 
lar exception must be made of Simpson, who 
was chiefly concerned with the possibility of 
keeping wild rabbits for profit in fenced warrens 
—an enterprise in which he had been personally 
engaged. It is significant that, though his 
object was the increase of rabbits, and he was 
therefore liable to the influence of wishful 
thinking, his practical experience led him to 
make about rabbits’ fecundity statements very 
much nearer to the probable truth than those 
of any disinterested authority. 

The Bureau of Animal Population at 
Oxford has had to fence a warren, but the fence 
was made with smeuses, or gaps, to permit 
the egress and ingress of rabbits, for the object 
was not to engage in rabbit-farming for profit, 
but to interfere with Nature as little as possible. 
Further, since vital statistics were being col- 
lected, and for this purpose the life histories 
of individual rabbits had of course to be studied 
and recorded, large numbers of rabbits have 
been marked. When necessary, rabbits are 
caught uninjured in box traps set in the smeuses, 
but once a rabbit has been marked, track can 
be kept of it without re-catching because the 
number on the marking disc clipped to its 
ear can be read through a telescope at a distance 
of eighty or a hundred yards. Discs are fitted 
to one ear for bucks and to the other for does, 
and each hundred rabbits marked has a different 
colour, 7.e., 100 rabbits were marked with 
white discs, 100 with yellow, and so forth. 
A full description of the method, and of the 
findings, was published by Mr. H. N. Southern 
in The Annals of Applied Biology, Vol. xxvu, 
No. 4, pages 509-526, November, 1940. 

Now it is clear that, systematic and com- 
prehensive though this enquiry is, the findings 
of one year at one warren must not be regarded 
as definitive: results of two, three, or more 
years will have to be collected and compared 
with observations made elsewhere. But already 
the re-writing of the chapter on rabbits in 
nine out of every ten books treating of British 
mammals seems inevitable. For 36 does 
(70 adults in all, inclusive of bucks) were cal- 
culated to produce in one season 280 young— 
an average of just under eight each. These 
eight were probably kindled in two litters— 
in March-April and May-June. The majority 
of the young of the earlier litters died before 
they achieved an age of four weeks. And of 
the 70 adult rabbits only 11 survived to the 
beginning of September. In short, Oryctolagus 
cuniculus was in this warren dependent almost 


entirely upon its second litters for perpetuation, 
and relatively few members even of those second 
litters are likely to achieve the age of eighteen 
months. The incomplete results obtained from 
such observations as were made in a second 
season confirm rather than contradict the view 
that the normal fecundity of wild rabbits has 
in the past been much exaggerated. (But 1940 
was in many counties unkind to rabbits.) 

The warning that other warrens, differ- 
ently situated, on other soil and near richer 
pastures, might yield other results, and that 
figures would probably vary from year to year, 
may be repeated. The breeding season in the 
more congenial habitats of Devonshire and Wales 
is certainly longer than in the observed warren, 
where there was practically no breeding after 
the end of June. This year young rabbits 
have already (January 11) been found in a dry 
warren. But—and this is a big but—a few 
moments’ reflection will show that these par- 
ticular results must in fact have a more general 
validity than any of ‘ the books’ ’”’ statements 
about fecundity. We need not bother at all 
about ‘six or seven litters a year’”’ or ‘‘ an 
average of eight young in a litter.”’ If rabbits 
lived to an age of three years and were able 
regularly to double their breeding numbers of 
the preceding year, even that relatively moderate 
increase would mean that, within a single 
lustrum, the greater part of rural Britain would 
be near-desert. (The Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates that a wild rabbit population of up 
to two per acre can be economically sustained, 
that five per acre constitute a burden, and that 
eleven per acre kills farming. ‘To this it should 
perhaps be added that, where young trees have 
been planted, two rabbits may in a single nizht 
do many pounds’ worth of damage.) 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to 
point out that, if the inferences which may 
now be drawn tentatively are confirmed in 
the future, the rabbit problem should be tackled 
chiefly in the spring and summer. Both in 
theory and in practice rabbits are in most 
places a pest. Yet they are, on three out of 
every four infested farms, treated not as most 
pernicious vermin but as a kind of crop, which 
is only to be gathered when “ the harvest ”’ 
will bring a maximum return. Thus it is that 
farmers breed and preserve rabbits to an age 
when they have probably cost between 4s. 
and tos. each, in order that they may receive 
(in normal times) 6d. and ts. each for the 
winter-killed carcasses ! 

Acknowledgments for the chief facts and 
figures in this article, and for permission to 
take and publish photographs, are due to the 
Bureau of Animal Population, and particularly 
to Mr. H. N. Southern of that Bureau. 

J. D. U. Warp. 
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SAVING AN OLD COTTAGE 


COTTAGE ” WHEN 
PAINTED IT 


“THE ARTIST’S 


HE demolition of our once useful, 

now outworn but still beautiful, cottages 

has for long been a source of regret 

to many people in the country who 

realise that when once they have gone 
something has gone from the rural landscape 
which cannot be supplied again, however 
good the new may be, and good they often are. 
A little bit of England has been impoverished. 
It was reflections such as these, often passing 
through my mind, which, I suppose, made me 
give more than a fleeting thought to the appeal 
from. the local branch of the C.P.R.E. to save 
from destruction a particularly attractive and 
well-placed cottage near Worcester which had 
been marked for demolition. But it was from 
mere curiosity, and with no intention of 
restoring a cottage: which I did not want and 
could not afford, that 1 went out to see ‘“‘ The 
Artist’s Cottage.”’ It was certainly in a very 
bad state, and none of my friends was bold 
enough to venture to take on its restoration. 

This was in November, 1938. By March, 
1939, having honestly done my best to persuade 
several of my friends to restore it, and 
having failed because they 
were all too timid, and 
having tried to make them 
see what a wonderful cottage 
it would make, I suddenly 
realised that at the back of 
my mind I had always hoped 
that they would be stupid 
enough to refuse and then I 
should have a good excuse 
for doing it myself. In June, 
1939, I went out with my 
architect, Mr. Maurice Jones, 
to see what we could do 
with it. By then it was in 
such a lamentable condition 
that if I had not had implicit 
trust in Mr. Jones, I should 
have given it up as hopeless. 
However, I had decided to 
do it, and do it I would if 
only to show my faint-hearted 
friends what a chance they 
had missed. The preliminary 
negotiations with the owners 
brought us to October, 1939, 
and then we felt that we must 
really put it all off as hopeless 
on account of the war. How- 
ever, a little later the matter 
cropped up again, as some 
builders were asking for work, 
and we decided that we would 
go ahead and get out esti- 
mates. 

Then the fun began. I 
got a very depressing letter 
from Mr. Maurice Jones 
about the estimate, which he 
described as “ ridiculously 


1940. 


LEADER 


Bp. W. 


high,” and he stated that other firms had 
been asked to quote. The builders had ap- 
parently got jitters, for the estimates varied 
by £400. The lowest tender was much higher 
than I expected, but I was determined to go 
on; at the same time, I began to understand 
why my friends would not undertake the work. 
The estate to which the cottage belongs had 
already done excellent work in the restoration 
of a number of other cottages belonging to 
them and so could not undertake this one, 
but had been most kind in the matter of 
arranging for me to have the cottage on a 
nominal ground rent for ninety-nine years for 
me to do so. 

The cottage is in Trotshill in the parish 
of Warndon, just over two and a half miles 
from Worcester Cross and one mile from the 
city *bus terminus, in the depth of the country, 
and good walking country too. Beyond the 
cottage the road is gated to the next main road. 
There are several pretty cottages about, all 
thatched, but the Artist’s Cottage (so called, 
I understand, because B. W. Leader and several 
other artists have painted it) is the most attrac- 





RESTORED—AND THE NEW WOODSHED QUITE 
UNOBTRUSIVE 


7 A WAR-TIME RECONSTRUCTION THAT 
SERVES BOTH 


USE AND BEAUTY 





AND AS IT WAS IN NOVEMBER, 1938: “CERTAINLY IN 
A VERY BAD STATE” 


tive. In 1650 it seems to have been called 
Mabs Tenement. I should prefer this name, 
but the new tenant does not like it, so I suppose 
that the Artist’s Cottage it must remain. As 
the pictures show, it is an L-shaped structure— 
the one limb of the L is of cruck construction 
and dates from the early fifteenth o° possibly 
late fourteenth century, the other limb, built 
at right angles to it, added in the end of the 
sixteenth century. The earlier part contains 
the houseplace, a small room beyond used as 
a kitchen, and a winding stair set in the angle 
between this part and the later building. The 
““new wing” consists of one room with a 
cellar under it and a bedroom over, which, 
with the two bedrooms over the other part, 
gives three bedrooms altogether—a very prac- 
tical dwelling. Both the rooms on the ground 
floor have interesting early fireplaces, as has 
also the bedroom in the new wing. The two 
principal rooms were a good size, about 18ft. 
square, and suitable without alterations, apart 
from repairs and additional windows, for 
modern use ; the cellar was an unpleasant sort 
of place, and since in the winter it tended to 
collect water we decided to 
fill it up. Both these rooms 
now have red tiled floors. 

Of the three bedrooms 
upstairs, two are large and the 
one over the kitchen small 
but quite useful; off this 
one we contrived an airing- 
cupboard, and in both the 
large bedrooms we _ have 
put an extra dormer window 
(to comply with building by- 
laws); the stairs have been 
replaced by more carefully 
planned new ones in oak, for 
the old ones were so danger- 
ous that I cannot think how 
generations of children and 
old people ever survived. The 
main problem was the kitchen, 
which was not too large ; we 
realised that this must be 
made suitable for modern 
needs if the house was to be 
of any use at all, since our 
requirements to-day, even at 
the simplest, are far beyond 
those of our forebears of the 
sixteenth, let alone the four- 
teenth, century: a larder, an 
adequate cooking stove, a 
sink with running water, a 
method of heating water, a 
bathroom and inside w.c. are 
the minimum with which we 
can get through our daily 
life. So we turned round and 
round in the kitchen until 
we were almost dizzy, and in 
the end found that there was 
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room for all these things in one very small 
space, and the kitchen is now very modern 
with a combiration bo ler and cook’ng stove, 


white sink, extra taps near the floor for 
filling buckets, and metal framed windows. 
The door leading outside has been made 


in two halves so that the upper part can be 
open for extra light and ventilation while 
the lower part is closed to keep out animals 
and draughts, an_ excellent arrangement 
which was common enough in former times 
but which is not often seen to-day. We also 
made an extra way into these parts from the 
living-room, so that one can come down for a 
bath either through this room or the kitchen, 
whichever is not occupied at the time. 

While carrying out repairs to the elm floor 
in one of the bedrooms, a_treasure-chest, 
roughly made of elm, was found hidden under 
the floor at the spot indicated in the drawing. 
The chest is about 14ins. square, 1oins. deep 
and covered with a loose elm slab r4ins. thick. 
Unfortunately there was nothing inside except 
a few shavings. I did not trust the well, so 
we brought Worcester water by pipe from the 
end of the land, where a pipe already supplied 
Trotshill Farm. There is no electric light ; 
the tenant will probably use lamps. The garden 
is in a very neglected condition, but the site 
has great possibilities. ‘There is a large pond 
on the west, a small one on the east, and the 
probable remains of a narrow moat on the north 
and south. It was necessary to build a wood- 
shed, and one of the things I was really anxious 
about was that it should not look unsightly. 
The weatherboarding and thatch of which it 
has been built fit in so well that it is really an 
addition to the cottage. It was difficult to get 
timber for the garage, which I have been allowed 
to put on the green at the side of the lane, 
so this was built of cream-washed brick with 
a sand-faced tile roof. 

My reason for writing this is to say what 
a real success the whole thing has been and to 
encourage others to undertake similar work to 





THE DINING-ROOM FROM THE 


BACK OF THE COTTAGE RESTORED, WITH 
HEIGHTENED DORMER WINDOW 


KITCHEN DOOR 





save these old cottages, and not to be put off 
by.the apparently hopeless state into which 
many of them have fallen. They cannot, of 
course, be done under the subsidy scheme for 
rural housing, nor let at a rent an agricultural 
worker can pay, but one need have no qualms 
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AFTER REPAIR: THAT ON THE 


ANCIENT CRUCK CONSTRUCTION 


the thatch was done by Mr. Bourne of Callow 
End, whose thatching is well known all over 
Worcestershire. I did not want the cottage for 
myself, so I worked out a reasonable rent on 
the whole expense, advertised the cottage, and 
had about fifty replies, of which about twenty 
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Maurice Jones. 


about taking them from the rural labourer, 
since they are lost to the labourer in any case, 
and if not saved in this way and let to another 
class of tenant they would disappear altogether. 
I have been happy in my helpers ; Mr. Maurice 
Jones of course I knew ; Haughton Brothers, 
the contractors, have done excellent work, and 
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THE PARLOUR AND DOORWAY TO 


L.R.I.B.A.. architect 


were quite suitable. It is not a good time to 
restore a cottage now, but after the war there 
will be a huge demand, and anyone undertaking 
similar restorations will find that it is a very 
fascinating and not unprofitable way of being 
of real use to the countryside. 


EL_ste MATLEY Moore. 
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London that is to be.—V 





THE CITY 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND FUTURE. 
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CHURCHES 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


“ s qwhich, together with handsome Spires, or Lanterns, rising in good Proportion above the neighbouring Houses (of which I have 


given several Examples in the City of various Forms), may be of sufficient Ornament to the Town. 


.’—Sir Cur. WREN. 





WREN’S LONDON * WHEREIN 


THE CHURCHES FORM A SORT OF CONSTELLATION OR PLANETARY 


SYSTEM DOMINATED AND MAINTAINED BY ST. PAUL’S” 


OW much do the City churches 

really mean to most of us to-day ? 

Are they worth making an effort 

to repair or re-build after the 
war? Relatively few people know them, or 
can tell you which is which ; it is by no means 
easy to get into them except in the middle 
of the day. The ecclesiastical authorities, after 
the last war, promoted a Bill in Parliament 
to sell the sites of nineteen— 
there are now fifty-two—to 
defray the cost of building 
new churches in the suburbs. 
Although this measure was 
decisively defeated in 1926— 
largely because it was proved 
that the churches had been 
built at the public expense 
and the City Corporation 
strongly resented their demoli- 
tion—should the post - war 
replanning of the City be made 
an opportunity for reversing 
that decision by at least not 
re-building those that are 
severely damaged ? 

These questions will have 
to be answered before long. 
In the present realistic mood 
of the nation—in which the 
war must be fought and its 
damage turned to as much 
advantage as pessible—it would 
be of little use to face this 
tragic and complex problem 
only from the artistic and 
sentimental point of view. It 
is primarily a practical problem 
and must be faced squarely. 
It will obviously be impossi- 
ble to arrive here at general 
answers to all the questions 
asked above; but the main 
factors on which decisions 
should eventually be based 
can be distinguished. 

After the re-building of 
London following the Fire of 
1666, there were seventy-four 
parish churches, of which Sir 
Christopher Wren designed 
fifty-four, the remainder having 
survived. Of the latter a few 
were re-built later, but more 


EDWARD 


the building and decorating 


The painting by Canaletto at Windsor 


were removed. Since the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, twenty-one have been 
demolished—one within recent years—so 
that there were left, at the beginning of the 
war, fifty-two, of which thirty-three are by 
Wren. Of these fifty-two, nine have so far 
been destroyed or very seriously damaged by 
enemy action, including two of the precious 
pre-Fire churches—St. Giles, Cripplegate, and 





PEARCE’S BUST OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


Ashmolean Museum. Pearce was one of the principal contractors for 


of the City churches 


All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower—and nine 
superficially damaged. Of the Wren churches 
seriously damaged, three—St. Lawrence 
Jewry; St. Bride’s ; and Christ Church, 
Newgate Street—were of the first order of 
merit. Yet in most cases the steeples, and 
most, if not all, of the walls, remain. There 
is no architectural difficulty in reconstructing 
any of them. Complete measured drawings 
exist of them all—in the work 
of John Clayton published in 
1848, reproduced in Vol. IX 
of the Wren Society, and a 
very full record of all the Wren 
Churches in Wren Society Vols. 
IX and X, including 60 pages 
of clzssified photographs. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TREASURE 


The two extreme attitudes 
on reconstruction are repre- 
sented by the ecclesiastical 
authorities (not, as might be 
expected, by the commercial 
interests cf the City), who 
even before the war wanted 
to pull down forty per cent. ; 
and by those who agree with 
Mr. Henry Lamb, a.r.a. He 
has finely expressed one aspect 
of the case for retention and 
reconstruction on the widest 
scale in his description of 
Wren’s general conception of 
the City as a whole: ‘‘ wherein 
these churches form a sort 
of constellation or planetary 
system dominated and main- 
tained by St. Paul’s. . . . 
The wonderful effect of its 
partial survival—even strug- 
gling against the encroaching 
monuments of modern pro- 
gress—can have escaped few.” 
As so many districts will have 
to be entirely replanned after 
the war, “will it not be a 
fortunate occasion,” asks Mr. 
Lamb, “ to restore not only as 
many of these churches as 
possible, but also by removing 
some of the commercial and 
other premises that have been 
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“A TRIBUTE TO SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN” 


Water-colour dated 1838, by Professor C. R. Cockerell, R.A., P.R.I.B.A. In this “ vision” of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
principal works, thirty-three of the fifty-four Wren churches are introduced, leaving twenty-one not represented 


THREE WREN STEEPLES, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY GERALD COBB 


Vicari 





St. Vedast, Foster Lane (seriously damaged). 
St. Bride’s (church gutted), a glimpse opened 







up by recent reconstruction in Salisbury Square. 
St. Dunstan’s in the East. 
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allowed to grow up too close around them, to disengage and so 
restore the collective idea of the whole series ? ” 

It would be a profound mistake to suppose that the average 
layman, because he has not the time, tastes, or curiosity to 
penetrate many of these churches, is indifferent to the lovely 
spectacle of their gleaming steeples, silvery against the London 
sky or catching the rosy gleams of sunset as he hurries home, 
crowning his work place around the comforting majesty of St. 
Paul’s. How deeply he feels about the latter has been suggested 
by what thousands have said and millions felt during the recent 
catastrophes. He may not know their names, or attend services 
in them (though surprisingly many do), but these differing spires 
and the quiet oases of their courts count for more in the 
psychology of London than can be expressed in mere figures. 
Their very presences are visible reminders, by no means unheeded, 
of the spiritual values in daily life. That is certainly one reason 
why all leading citizens have always been so strongly averse to 
the removal of any church. 

To all of these with an eye for architecture and the arts— 
and they are much more numerous than is sometimes supposed 

the churches have, in addition, their peculiar English quality 
of making something fine and original out of what in each case 
was a difficult compromise ; of saying simply and nobly some- 
thing that is too often platitudinous or rhetorical. Whatever the 
character of the new London, it is quite certain that we shall 
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ST. MARY ABCHURCH, ALTAR AND REREDOS 


Wm. Grey. joiner; Wm. Newman and Wm. Emmett. carvers 





ST. CLEMENT’S EASTCHEAP. PULPIT 


Joiner, T. Poultney. Carver unrecorded 





not see again the grandeur of Dryden, the cadences of Purcell, 
the invention of Newton, translated into brick and stone as 
the contemporary genius of Wren succeeded in doing. We read 
often in the Press of the opportunity awaiting “the modern 
Wren.”” Whether or no such a person emerges, the City churches 
display the fundamental qualities that he will need, more vividly 
than any other of that great man’s works: the flexibility and 
ingenuity of his inexhaustibly fertile imagination. The City 
churches should indeed be an inspiration to modern architects 
if in this matter alone, that, under far worse limitations of site, 
finance, time, materials, and labour than they are ever likely 
to have to face, Wren produced over fifty solutions in twenty 
years which are or were individual, architecturally distinguished, 
structurally and acoustically sound, and in many cases un- 
surpassed masterpieces, yet as a group part of a single great 
conception. 


PLANNING AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Wren summarised the objects he then had in mind, in a 
letter to the Commissioners for building additional churches 
during Queen Anne’s reign, written when he was nearing eighty. 
It is severely practical, revolving round the problem of 





an sid iaeheas ; ae accommodation : 
ST. LAWRENCE JEWRY. VESTRY (destroyed) * : ey , er 
, : es ' : a = The churches must, therefore, be large but still, in our reformed religion, 
Richard Kedge, joiner; Edward Pearce, carving; Isaac Fuller, ceiling it should seem vain to make a parish church larger than that all who 


painting; Thos. Meade, plasterer are present can both see and hear. 
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He quoted St. James’s, Piccadilly, as the most successful expression of his 
ideal of 

a single room so capacious, with pews and galleries, as to hold 2,000 persons, and all to 
hear distinctly and see the preacher. The cheapest of any form I could invent. 
As to exteriors : 

Such fronts as shall happen to lie the most open to view, should be adorned with 
porticos, both for beauty and convenience ; which together with Spires or Lanterns, 
rising in good proportion above the neighbouring houses (of which I have given 
several examples in the City of different forms), may be of sufficient ornament to 
the Town without a great expense for enriching the outward walls of the churches, in 
which plainess and duration ought principally, if not wholly, to be studied. 

These ideals could be carried out fairly simply at St. James’s. But in the City, 
where he succeeded equally well, scarcely a single site was open or rectangular. 
Most of them carried the necessities of using old sites, the foundations, 
ruined walls, or the stumps of towers left by the Fire. In every case he 
was faced by a limit of expense beyond which he must not go, often a very low 
limit, and also by the spirit of emulation among the various parishioners. 
The surviving original designs for the churches published by the Wren 
Society show not only the great pains he took with each, but his ingenuity 
in elaborating or simplifying an initial conception. The fabric of St. Vedast 
Foster cost only £1,853, whereas the most expensive fabrics were St. Lawrence 
Jewry (£11,870), St. Bride’s (£11,430), Christ Church, Newgate Street 
(£11,778), and St. Mary-le-Bow (church £8,071, tower £7,388, total £15,459). 
The average cost worked out at £5,360. On this basis St. Edmund the King 
(£5,207), St. Martin, Ludgate (£5,378), and St. Margaret, Lothbury (£5,340) 
can be indicated as average churches. ‘To get present-day values, these 
amounts must be multiplied by four or five. These sums, being those paid 
by the Government out of a special duty on coal, refer of course only to 
the structures. The internal fittings, often very elaborate, were paid for 
by the vestries. 

The variety of Wren’s plans makes them a fascinating study. Of the 
forty-three given in Clayton, only seventeen are of the conventional oblong 
plan, five more being diversified by galleries. Of the remaining twenty-one, 
a third are square, a third domed or elliptical, and a third of irregular 
shapes <pproximated to a square or oblong by some ingenious arrangement 
of tower or aisle. ‘The most impressive is the group of elliptical churches, 
of which St. Stephen Walbrook, St. Mary Abchurch, and St. Mildred’s, Bread 


ST. STEPHEN WALBROOK 


Thos. Creecher, joiner; Jonathan Maine and Wm. Newman, carvers. The 


beautiful of Wren’s City churches. (Damage to windows) 
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CHURCH, NEWGATE STREET (Destroyed) 


From one of the galleries built for Christ's Hospital boys 
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Street, are generally regarded as the finest. Of the 
oblong churches, which represent the normal type 
of the period—usually followed by Wren’s suc- 
cessors, Gibbs (St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields), Hawks- 
moor, Flitcroft, etc—the finest were Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, with its great galleries for the Christ’s 
Hospital boys, St. Bride’s, and St. James’s, Piccadilly ; 
and, still surviving, St. Andrew’s, Holborn and St. 
James’s, Garlickhythe. In the “ irregular ”’ group, 
St. Lawrence Jewry stood out for the great richness 
of the fittings of this the Corporation’s church, and, 
for the same reason, St. Margaret, Lothbury. On 
the square plan, St. Mary-le-Bow is much the most 
impressive. 

The fittings, the cost of which, being defrayed 
by the vestries, do not appear among the official 
accounts for the building of the churches in Vol. 
IX, are separately published in Vol. X of the Wren 
Society. They contribute much to the beauty of 
the City churches. It is a popular fallacy that 
Grinling Gibbons wes mainly responsible for them. 
Actually his name does not appear at all in the 
vestry accounts for the City churches proper. His 
authentic work is to be seen in St. Paul’s, in the 
gift church of St. James’s, Piccadilly (font and reredos) 
and doubtfully at All Hallows, Barking (font cover). 
Of the men cctually employed, the most frequently 
mentioned among carvers are William Newman (e.g., 
altar-pieces of St. Mary Abchurch and St. Stephen 
Walbrook, and many of the richest pulpits), Edward 
Pearce, the sculptor of the Ashmolean bust of Wren 
and of several of the fonts and pulpits ; Jonathan 
Maine was also carver at St. Stephen Walbrook and 
in the Library of St. Paul’s. They, with William 
Emmett and the Cleares were men probably trained 
under Inigo Jones and inheriting the older tradition of 
English craftsmanship. The carver, Edwin Arnold 
is definitely known to have worked at St. Paul’s under 
Inigo Jones and, later, on the new Cathedral under 
Wren. The beauty of their work, and the decoration 
of the City churches, does not consist, as is often 
imagined by those who ignorantly father it on 
Gibbons, in mere sleight of hand and virtuosity. 
It lies far more in their sense of design and com- 
position, and their sheer technical skill, qualities that 
had been maturing for a hundred years and reached 
their extraordinary perfection at this crucial moment. 
Never was such a uniformly high level of artistry 
attained again, expressing so well the restrained, 
careful, but exacting qualities of the English tem- 
perament. It is largely due to the publications of 
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the Wren Society that the names and work of 
these craftsmen can at length be differentiated, 
and it is fortunate indeed that Mr. Arthur 
Bolton, the editor of its publications, has been 
able to record the workmanship of Wren’s 
churches in such minute detail before this 
bestial obliteration has overtaken so many of 
them. 


THE FUTURE 


Enough, I hope, has been said, in the 
limited space available, to substantiate that 
the City churches are a great national and 
historic treasure, and that not one of their 
already depleted numbers should be needlessly 
sacrificed. But with some, though by no 
means all, of the finest now mere blackened 
shells, what are we to do? Reconstruction 
presents no insurmountable difficulties in 
most cases, though such gems of craftsmanship 
as the vestry of St. Lawrence Jewry are irre- 
placeable. The designs, even of the detail, 
for the most part have been recorded, and 
there are still sufficient skilled craftsmen in 
the decorating trade to execute them, if we 
so choose. As Mr. Anthony Wagner has 
suggested, the restoration of these churches 
could, indeed, form a school for the training 
of a new generation of craftsmen. Even 
the characteristic rich colouring of the wood- 
work can be reproduced, though the gloom 
created by many inappropriate Victorian 
stained glass windows has, it is to be 


hoped, been dispelled for ever. But to 
reconstruct all of so many churches, which 
must be admitted to be redundant as such, 
will unfortunately be regarded almost cer- 
tainly as too great an artistic luxury to be 
afforded. Nevertheless, replanning may affect 
them not only prejudicially. It can be so 
devised as to benefit most of them, even if it 
involves the demclition of some of those 
seriously damaged. The future development 
of the City in a replanned London may actually 
restore a need for the churches: the City 
may cease to be an exclusively commercial 
centre as business gravitates farther west to 
the deserted squares ; consequently churches, 
or assembly halls, may well be required for the 
new residential population. Certain destroyed 
churches must, and no doubt will, be re-built 
at all costs. We may see overseas nations 
each adopting a particular church as its special 
care and subsequent “‘ home.” Such a one 
is St. Lawrence Jewry ; and would be, if it 
were wrecked, St. Stephen Walbrook. But 
what of Christ Church, a very large but 
little-used church, or St. Bride’s, a large and 
famous but badly “ restored ” church? 
Perhaps no more practical general rule 
can be adopted by those responsible for the 
future of London than to judge each case 
on its individual merits. But in all cases 
the towers ought to be retained. On 
them Wren lavished his greatest skill ; they 
are the portion of each church that is best 
known and seen and that gives the City its 
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character. If the site of the church itself is 
built over, then it should be established that 
the new building shall not exceed the height 
of the demolished church. This may diminish 
the value of the site to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, unless a pooling system is intro- 
duced by which the value of the air and light 
accruing to adjoining buildings is taken to 
offset the direct loss in site value. Yet in 
any case the bishops will not be doing so badly, 
and the new London must not be suffered 
to have a monotonous high skyline, or the 
enchanting silhouette of Wren’s towers to be 
engulfed in dreary, flat-headed office buildings. 

A suggestion has been made that some 
City churches could be reconstructed on new 
and better sites in other devastated towns. 
If their chief feature, their tower, is to be 
retained in the City, this proposal at once 
ceases to be practicable. But in any case I 
doubt that it weuld work save in two or three 
exceptional cases. The great majority of 
Wren’s churches were designed so specifically 
for their sites, to be seen from one or two 
directions only, often with three of their 
walls unseen and their plan shaped to an 
irregular area, that they would look absurd 
isolated on island sites in alien surroundings. 

No. The City churches belong to 
Londoners, and as many as it is practicable 
to retain should be repaired or reconstructed. 
Of those that cannot be retained, let their 
steeples preserve their name and the glorious 
memory of Wren’s London. 


ABSIT OMEN 


OLFERS will do anything in reason 

to avert the evil chance. If we meet 

a friend, whom we suspect of doing 

well, in the course of a medal round 

and are so indiscreet or so inhuman 
as to ask his score, it is ten to one that he will 
answer Us with vague generalities and con- 
jectures that he is sure to come to grief before 
he has done. Similarly, no one who is playing 
a match in a tournament willingly says that he 
is three up; the most that he will admit is 
that he is “ doing pretty well at present.”’ Nor 
is this said from any desire to spare his adver- 
sary’s feelings ; it springs wholly from a fear 
of provoking some terrible Nemesis. These 
phenomena are indeed so well known that I 
should be almost ashamed to mention them 
again did they not lead up to a rather different 
and singular instance of ‘‘ touch-woodishness,”’ 
if I may so term it. 

I have just received a long and pleasant 
letter from a young friend of mine, a very good 
golfer, who, having been till lately playing in 
Trinidad, is now, when he gets the chance, 
struggling with the sand greens of Nigeria. He 
too wants to avert the evil chance, but it is, 
as will be seen, an altruistic desire. He has 
developed a habit of doing holes in one, and as 
sure as ever he does it some frightful public 
catastrophe ensues. The first time was in the 
meeting at Westward Ho! before he went 
abroad. That was on September 1, 1939. He 
had never achieved the feat before, but his 
pleasure was short-lived ; a passing caddie told 
him that the Germans had invaded Poland. In 
the following year he was playing on a short 
course in Trinidad, and again holed his tee 
shot. It was the very day that the German 
hordes poured into Holland and Belgium. So 
now he is frightened of playing golf lest the 
malignancy of Fate should not yet have worked 
itself out and a third one should produce some- 
thing still worse. 

I have endeavoured to exorcise these fears 
by telling him that the third time is lucky, and 
further that I did a hole in one during the last 
war, in Macedonia, without producing any 
visible effect on the campaign one way or the 
other. It was a beautiful hole (I laid it out 
myself), and it was in a way unique. It was 
played twice in the round from diametrically 
opposite tees, and was at once the first hole 
and the last of the round. A better natural 


green I never saw, for it consisted of a small 


hollow, very shallow, set on a low hill-top, with 
the ground falling away on every side. The 
first hole was comparatively simple, since only 
a mashie-niblick pitch was needed and there 
was nothing worse than broken ground in the 
way. The last, as was only proper, was more 
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testing ; the tee shot was considerably longer, 
and the bank guarding the green steeper, while 
between tee and green stretched an oozy and 
ominous piece of marsh. It was a lovely green, 
with one engaging little tree casting a patch of 
starveling shade upon its verge, and I have 
never either forgotten or forgiven the R.E.’s 
who, in the watches of the night, cut down the 
tree and stripped off the turf for their own base 
purposes. My only consolation was and is 
that no one but I could ever again do it in one. 

When, by the way, I did it, it was at the 
last hole and not the first, so that there was 
no fear of any personal golfing disaster over- 
whelming me. Fate could not harm me; the 
round was ended, and that, for most ordinarily 
excitable people, is a not unimportant point. 
These flukes in the grand manner are apt to 
have a disturbing effect, and therefore it is 
well that they should come as late in the round 
as possible. If they happen early, we are rather 
light-headed for a hole or two afterwards, and 
before we settle down again Fate will take its 
chance. Not many courses have a last hole 
that can be done in one, but a notable exception 
is Prestwick, where the last green is within 
reach of a modern full shot ; the books set it 
down as 283yds. long. I remember that on 
one occasion in the Army Championship a 
gallant officer holed his tee shot there, and that 
must have been a thoroughly dramatic occasion, 
with the seats outside the club-house filled with 
spectators. However, as he had taken, if I 
remember rightly, ten to the first hole, perhaps 
his transports were modified. There was a very 
famous one done at Prestwick at the seventeenth 
in the days of the old twelve-hole course. That 
was in the Open Championship, by Jamie 
Anderson in his last round ; so he had not much 


time in which to lose his head. In any case 
he had given sufficient proofs of imperturba- 
bility, for at the fifteenth he had holed a full 
iron shot and at the sixteenth a very long putt. 
I have always felt sorry for the man who was 
second in that Championship ; I think he had 
very good cause to complain of destiny, for 
after that series of outrages Jamie Anderson 
won by one single shot. 

We should be better golfers than we are 
if we could overcome the feeling that the Fates, 
after favouring us grossly, are sure to turn 
against us. It is much too strong for most of 
us. To hole one or two good putts is eminently 
encouraging, for we think, truly enough, that 
we are hitting the ball well and we have con- 
fidence in our latest new method, whatever it 
may be. But when the putts are too long and 
too frequent, then we grow afraid and make 
perhaps the most lethal of remarks, that we 
must have had our ration. I have heard some- 
thing like it said by one of the calmest and 
sanest as he is one of the best of golfers, Mr. 
Francis Ouimet. It was in the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Deal in 1923. In the morning he 
had to play one very fine player—I think it 
was Mr. Tolley, but I am away from books. At 
any rate, the putts went in from everywhere, 
and Mr. Ouimet won easily. In the afternoon 
it was the semi-final and he met Mr. Wethered. 
Now the ball obstinately refused to go in, and 
he was more or less easily beaten, and said 
afterwards that he could not get away from the 
feeling that he had had his full day’s allowance 
in the morning. One of the wonderful things, 
as I remember it, of the late Mr. W .J. Travis’s 
win at Sandwich in 1994, was that he holed 
some really long putts in every round, certainly 
in every round after he had begun to attrect 
attention and the American terror had spread 
across the links. If he ever allowed himself 
to think that he had had his ration, he showed 
no signs of it. Indeed, the vision, as I retain 
it, of that slight, serious figure, black cigar in 
mouth, watching the ball as it ran towards 
the hole, rather conveyed that he expected 
it to drop every time. He was not only a 
superb putter, but he had a new club, the 
Schenectade, and faith in a new putter can 
sometimes endure for a considerable spell. I 
rather hope my young friend in Nigeria will 
not buy a new iron. If he does he is sure 
to hole another tee shot with catastrophic 
results. 
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A BRAVE 


MR. HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HERE is a vast and growing number 

of people resolved that the new struc- 

ture of England shall rest on the 

foundation of a prosperous and con- 

tented countryside, knowing well that 
only thus can it be secure. For three-quarters 
of a century have they schemed and pleaded 
and dreamed—good landowners with a true 
sense of responsibility powerless to render the 
services they long to give—farmers anxious to 
put all earnings into the land they till, but 
forced into ranching or neglect of liming, 
ditching, hedges, drainage, manuring, and all 
that spells fertility—labourers, craftsmen of 
land or stock, lovers of the soil that reared them, 
striving perforce to free their sons from the 
ill paid toil of the farm and watch them 
emerge to the wider horizons of financial se- 
curity, good houses, lighting, sanitation, bath 
rooms the urban amenities so long denied 
tothem. The pleadings of the landowners have 
been decried as the death-throes of unwanted 
privilege, of the farmers as incontinent grum- 
blings, of the workers—well, their unorganised 
voice has scarce been heard above the turmoil 
of industrial development. 

And so all these years have gone by— 
palliatives here and there when the voice crying 
in the wilderness became particularly insistent 
—a wilderness, by the way, that in 1870 was 
the best-farmed land in the world—then real 
help when starvation threatened in 1916, only 
to be withheld again when the danger had 
passed. Are we to let this happen again ? 
Will it ever be realised that deep in their hearts 
even the urban workers do not want it to happen 
again? And will industry turn from reduced 
exports to the great market at her door that 
a prosperous agriculture would give ? 

‘Mr. Henry Williamson, the author of 
The Story of a Norfolk Farm (Faber and 
Faber, 1os. 6d.), has thought upon all these 
things and written of them. What is more, 
he is so enfired with the folly, the social 
injustice, the wastefulness of rural neglect, that 
he conjures his words to action. Ignorant of 
all farming practice, he buys thr:e hundred 
derelict acres by the Norfolk sea. Ignorant of 
practice, yes, but abounding in confidence that 
the right thing will prevail and live on— 
whether the right thing be in man’s heart or 
in the flight of a woodcock through the trees, 
in the utmost striving of the mind in 
creating the perfect phrase, or of the body 
in ten hours’ dung-spreading—to do our 
utmost is to conquer. And in truth this is 
so, but not always by man’s standards. 

Now I am probably too fully interested 
in farming itself to be the right person to write 
this review of Mr. Williamson’s book, for 
when I opena book called The Story of a Norfolk 
Farm 1 want to read the story of a Norfolk 
farm. ‘Thus I got impatient with the early 
chapters—to buy or not to buy—cottage repairs 
—road-making—past history—valuations. I 
wanted to know the problems awaiting the 
new farmer, how he would learn to tackle 
them, how he would attune his subjective 
philosophy to the trials and tasks of a small 
owner-occupier. 

At last Mr. Williamson takes possession. 
His troubles come flood-tide upon him, and 
only by the maximum efforts of energy does 
he hold them off, labouring with his hands by 
day and writing and broadcasting at night to 
meet the bills. His preconceived notion of 
himself as a farmer was soon abandoned— 
“ always the same and very simple : wandering 
with a gun slowly, meditatively, across a field 
as the sun was setting.”” He found out what 
it was to have blisters, not the ordinary kind 
but those “that burned all night, the very 
nerves and sinews and bones of the hand 
aching.” He found out “that without food 
the labourer has no energy,” and that beer 
means both food and drink—‘‘ when languid 
with fatigue a pint of beer gave me energy 
for at least another forty minutes.” He learnt 
the conservatism, the honesty and the inspira- 
tion of the farm worker’s mind ‘ You can’t 
beat hoss ploughing,” says his foreman when 
the tractor arrives, but later comes the reluctant 
acknowledgment, ‘‘ Blast, I like this patent : 
it’s twice as quick as my ould hosses. . 


You see, I ploughed, cultivated, and drilled 
all the arables, just me and the single furrow 
and two horses. Sometimes I went out for 
weeks on end just ploughing and never see 
another bloke. I got fed up, I did, sometimes. 
But I love the land, you know! I wouldn’t 
do no other job. That’s born in a chap, I 
reckon.” 

What a grand faith—‘‘ I love the land ’”’— 
and how nearly have the farm labourers suffered 
martyrdom for it—staying on at a low wage 
instead of going after big money in the towns. 
But it is a happy faith. 

Mr. Williamson’s skill as a writer is, I 
believe, well known, though I have not been 
so fortunate as to read his other books, or to 
hear him broadcasting. This book is, I think, 
too disjointed to enable him to make his 
human characters live, but his word pictures 
of nature are a pleasure to read—careful, 
vital, true. Clearly, in spite of his preoccupa- 
tions, he has often followed his own advice 
that one hour of writing should be preceded 
by six hours’ preparation—hours of meditative 
solitude so essential for creative effort. ‘These 
and other reliefs from the farming business the 
townsman will perhaps welcome. I hope so, 
for it is to him that the_call to-day comes. 
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the faces of country people are happier,” for 
*“ new villages as beautiful as the ancient art 
of heraldry,”’ for the soil to have “‘ real human 
roots in it, not the temporary roots of finance. 
2 And so,” concludes Mr. Williamson, 
‘““T lay down my pen and return to the 
plough.” 

He must soon take up his pen again. We 
want all possible aid to realise these ideals, to 
preach as we have never preached before that, 
as he says, ‘‘ a nation neglecting its soil neglects 
its soul: its people will perish.” W. G. 


BRITAIN REVEALED 


Continuing a very good series, two more 
Batsford books are now _ published: English 
Lakeland, by Doreen Wallace, and Chiltern 


Country, by H. J. Massingham (Batsford, 8s. 6d. 
each). ‘The names of these authors would be, in 
any case, their own guarantee ; as it happens, each 
of them is also responsible for previous volumes 
in this series as well. So we _ settle down 
confidently to enjoyment of the letterpress and 
of the numerous and_ beautiful _ illustrations, 
both drawings and photographs. Miss Wallace 


has had, perhaps, the easier task of the two, partly 
because her childhood was spent among the scenes 
she describes, a thing that adds to the facts the 
glory and the dream, partly because the Lake 





RUSH-BEARING PROCESSION AT AMBLESIDE 


Circa 1800 


(From English Lakeland) 


To the countryman the first appeal will 
perhaps be not so great: the naive approach 
to many matters of very common knowledge ; 
the small practical errors; the slight feeling 
that persists almost to the end of the book that, 
however immersed in his task, he is still looking 
at farming from the outside, still a little pleased 
when his judgment triumphs over so-called 
experience, the easy avoidance of underlying 
economic problems, and of the real efforts 
made to soive them, the reference to political 
movements—all these will perhaps irritate 
here and there. For example, there are no 
old-school-tie problems between the three 
partners on the land: the difficulties are 
economic, not social. 

Nevertheless, this is the record of a brave 
venture both of Mr. Williamson and his wife, 
for he put every penny of her money into it 
as well as his own. He put, too, all his bodily 
and mental strength. He himself confesses 
that he “is always living on the steep edges 
of sight and sound.” There will surely come 
to him a more gentle and wider understanding 
borne of his direct contact with the land, of 
his attempt to wrest a living from it by his 
own hands, of his close association with those 
who worked for him. 

But more important than all these things, 
and what makes the book worth the writing 
and worth the reading, is the undoubted sin- 
cerity of its appeal for a restored countryside— 
for a change “in the face of England so that 


week- 
ender or dormitory seeker, and so is spared in 
some degree such ‘‘ developments ”’ as Mr. Massing- 
ham grimly shows us in, for example, companion 
photographs of Bowerdean, near Beaconsfield, as 


District is not accessible to the London 


it was and as itis. Indeed, one of Mr. Massingham’s 
principal aims has been to make us realise how 
much on and around the Chilterns still remains 
unchanged ; for many of us have the idea that all, 
or nearly all, has gone down before the voracious 
gobbles of the jerry-builder. With this spoliation, 
this “‘ rash of bogus,” this “‘ appalling triviality of 
our civilization,” the author deals, it need hardly 
be said, faithfully, while he pours his love and sensi- 
tive admiration on whatsoever things are still 
seemly, in character, beautiful; and these are 
many. Miss Doreen Wallace writes delightfully 
on her enchanting subject, telling of Lakeland 
customs, superstitions, sports, farming, dialect, as 
well as of geographical and geological matters. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, with some 
forty thousand references, is to be one of the new 
publications of more than ephemeral value to see the 
light in spite of war-time difficulties this spring. It 
is to come from the Oxford University Press, and the 
band of scholars responsible for it have been working 
on it for six years. 

Two books of topical interest to be published 
shortly, respectively by Messrs. Methuen and Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin, are Professor H. G. Alkin’s German 
Literature through Nazi Eyes and an anonymous book, 
The German Mentality, by an author who has lived in 
that country for more than fifty years. 

Mr. Eric Linklater has a new book, The Man on 
My Back, a volume of reminiscences, coming from 
Messrs. Macmillan. 
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THE GREENSHANK 


Written and Illustrated by 
ERIC J. HOSKING 


OT the least attractive aspect of 
ornithology is that it usually takes 
its devotees to the most beautiful 
parts of these islands. It is, of 
course, possible to see much of our 

birds within a few miles of the cities, but 
even for a superficia! study of the rarer species 
it is necessary to seek woodland, moorland or 
mountain. The greenshank is such a bird, and 
it breeds in some of the most picturesque parts 
of Scotland which are well worth a visit quite 
apart from their ornithological interest. Even 
in these favoured places the greenshank is far 
from common, and its nest is considered by 
many ornithologists to be the most difficult 
of all to find. I therefore considered myself 
fortunate to have been able to study and photo- 
graph not one but three pairs of these elusive 
birds during the breeding season last year. 
This would never have been possible but for 
the help and enthusiasm of Mr. and Mrs, 
Nethersole-Thompson, who have for some years 
devoted their lives to the study of the breeding 
biology of the greenshank, and whose knowledge 
of the bird is consequently profound. 

The first of the three nests was found 
soon after the full clutch of four eggs had been 
laid. As, however, this nest was situated in a 
position overlooking a large pine forest in which 
lumberers were at work, it was decided to defer 
close study and photography until the hatch 
was near. As it turned out, these precautions 
very nearly resulted in my failing to obtain 
any photographs at all, because the hatching 
date was misjudged, and when I did eventually 
decide to take photographs, I arrived with the 
necessary apparatus only to find that the nest 
contained empty egg-shells. 

There was some excuse for my mistake, 
because up to this time I had not even seen 
the eggs, as, on each occasion that I had 
visited the site, the bird had remained tenaciously 
brooding. Even when I was erecting the hide 
within five feet of the nest she had not moved. 
But on the occasion when I judged the time 
ripe for photography, we were met by both 
adult greenshanks, which rose to greet us as 
we walked across the moor. They flew round 
our heads, calling, mobbing and diving at us, 


HEN SEEMED 
OF HER 


“AT FIRST THE 


~ 


and before we reached 
the nest we guessed 
that something must 
have happened. 

In spite of the 
deserted nest I decided 
to go into the hide in 
case there was any- 
thing else to see, and 
my optimism was justi- 
fied, for my friends 
had left me for only a 
few moments’ when 
the hen came back and, 
to my great joy, began 
to rake the empty egg- 
shells under her body. 
A moment later a tiny 
greenshank chick ap- 
peared, followed by 
two others and finally 
by a fourth. All four 
made their way to 
their mother, who, 
however, was giving 
much more attention 
to the empty shells 
than she was to the 
chicks. These were 
left to struggle and 
push their way under 
her body as best they 
could. It was very 
interesting to note the 
gradual transfer of 
affection. At first the 
hen seemed restless, 
and eventually she 
picked up a shell with 
the point of her bill 
and flew away, drop- 
ping it in flight. She 
returned to the nest eventually, and settling 
down, placed the remaining shells carefully 
under her brooding patches ; but she was still 
ill at ease, and shortly afterwards removed 
another piece of shell. On her return this 
time it was quite noticeable that she paid more 
attention to the chicks, for she called them 
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back to her, and was at pains to tuck them into 
comfortable positions. This process con- 
tinued until the last shell had been removed, 
and its disappearance marked the complete 
transition of the maternal affections. There 
is material in this little comedy for the intensive 
study of instinctive behaviour, but, without 
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exploring its possibilities and at the 
risk of being anthropomorphic, it 
may perhaps be remarked that, con- 
sidering the hen had given her 
undivided attention to the eggs for 
twenty-four days, her impulse to 
continue to brood them does not 
seem altogether surprising. 

During the hatch at the second 
nest there was continuous rain, and 
I should have postponed photo- 
graphy had I not been aware that 
no further opportunity was likely 
to occur, as the chicks would be 
leaving the nest. Apart from this, 
however, it was worth while occupy- 
ing the hide, in spite of the wretched 
weather, if only to observe the great 
care taken by the hen to see that 
the chicks were kept dry. She sat 
very low on the ground so that the 
ran slid off her back and well over 
the edges of the nest. When she 
herself was bejewelled with water, 
she would carefully rise and shake 
herself in such a manner that the 
water fell clear of the chicks. 

I was able to spend the most 
time and to make the most con- 
centrated study at the third nest. 
In this case it was found before 
egg-laying was completed. It con- 
tained only two eggs on first inspec- 
tion, but a third was la‘d shortly 
afterwards. The site was 
thoroughly typical of the 
sreenshank. At one time 
a great _ forest had 
covered this area of ground, 
but now only a number cf 
dead trees and stumps re- 
mained to tell the story of 
tree-felling and fire. Lying 
on the ground were the 
remains of trees, half 
covered with grass, heather 
and blaeberry, and it was 
against one of these that 
the greenshank had mede 
her nest. 

Many hours’ were 


(Right) A HEN RE- 
TURNS TO HER NEST 
After calling the chicks 
back to her, she carefully 
tucked them into com- 
fortable positions. 

“ach of the three illus- 
trations on this page was 
taken at a different nest. 
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(dbove) A GREEN- 
SHANK PORTRAIT 
Both chicks and eggs are 
to be seen in the nest 


spent in the hide watching, 
photographing, and noting 
various phases of the green- 
shank’s domestic life. 
The cock, in common with 
many other species, took a 
share in the incubation of 
the eggs, but he was more 
shy than the hen, and 
seemed eager to leave the 
nest whenever the hen 
returned to the near vici- 
nity. From the _ photo- 
grapher’s point of view 
this was disappointing, be- 
cause I had long wished 
tosecure a picture of the pair 
at the nest together, and so 
to emulate the classic photo- 
graph by Seton Gordon in 
The Romance of Nature, 
which shows the cock push- 
ing the hen off the nest. 
Several times when the hen was 
brooding I had hoped that the 
cock would come down, and 
great care was taken to see that 
the brooding bird was not dis- 
turbed. On one _ occasion the 
cock alighted on a tree stump a 
few yards from the nest and there 
displayed to the hen. He fanned 
his tail, and lifted his wings above his 
body, where they were slowly 
quivered, so that the brilliant white 
of the underwings and flanks was 
revealed to the hen to full advantage. 
After this the cock sang from the 
same perch, during which the wings 
were very slowly flapped while 
remaining high, so as not to conceal 
the white underparts. The hen 
responded so well to these displays 
that I felt sure the cock would come 
down to the nest, but I was dis- 
appointed, as he suddenly took to 
wing and flew round in wide circles, 
singing all the while. 


(Left) A HEN GREENSHANK 
WITH HER NEWLY HATCHED 
FAMILY 
** Considering that the hen had 
given her undivided attention to the 
eggs for twenty-four days, her im- 
pulse tocontinueto brood them does 
not seem altogether surprising ” 
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“FOUR FOXES IN A TREE” 

ro THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE. 
Sir,—In the absence of most fox-hunters in the 
pursuit of more deadly game and of the preoccupa- 
tion of so many lovers of the English countryside 
in the protection of all that they hold dear, may | 
be permitted to protest on behalf of field sport 
and nature lovers at the unfairness shown in the 
article under the above heading in your issue of 
January 18. That Country Lire appears to sub- 
scribe to the prevalent townsmen’s belief that 
foxes subsist entirely on chickens is deplorable at 
this or any time ! 

Has it not been officially stated that rats and 
mice caused greater loss to the nation’s food supply 
last year than enemy submarines? All naturalists 
will confirm that the fox is the finest and 
cheapest ratter and mouser in existence. Surely, 
therefore, it is the height of folly to exterminate 
the fox at the present time ? 

That some foxes do, on occasions, kill some 
chickens, I do not for one moment deny ; but as 
one who for some years was responsible for investi- 
gating poultry claims on behalf of a Master of 
Hounds in Hampshire, I know that a few foxes 
took the blame and paid the cost of a great many 
poultry lost through negligence and the nightly 
predations of others, including poaching dogs, 


The last thing one wants to do is to cause 
disunity in the country at the present time, and 
field sports, as other pastimes and pleasurable 
occupations, must bear their share of sacrifice in 
the common cause; but in the interests of truth 
and fair play, for which we are fighting, I trust 
you will publish my testimony in defence of a 
red-coated country gentleman, well equipped for 
striking a shrewd blow for democracy—and against 
food shortage. At the same time, I agree that any 
fox caught stealing poultry at the present time should 
be suppressed by the quickest means possible.— 
Viota Apsiey, Petty France, Badminton. 

[We are glad to publish Lady Apsley’s defence 
of the fox, although we must dissent from the closing 
words of her first paragraph. We do not “ sub- 
scribe to the prevalent townsmen’s belief that foxes 
subsist entirely on chickens.’’ As recently as last 
October we published an article describing the 
fox’s diet as varying “ from beetles and berries to 
big game (dead and preferably high),’”’ and stating 
that it was ‘‘ an excellent ratter.’”’ At the head of 
the article to which Lady Apsley’s letter refers we 
wrote that our correspondent’s poultry were 
possibly ‘‘ not in so great a danger as he supposed.”’ 
Like Lady Apsley, we have known instances of 
litters of cubs reared in proximity to fowls without 
any damage resulting.—Eb.] 





WELSH SHEPHERDS COMING DOWN THE OLD ROAD OVER THE 
BEACONS TO BRECON 


badgers, gipsies and other two-legged foxes without 
means of restitution. How else could one account 
for marked birds, for whose disappearance I had 
paid a price the Hunt could ill afford on behalf of 
a fox in Ashley Wood, turning up on a stall in the 
local market ? 

As an owner of chickens, I cin testify that for 
six years they have lived alongside a fox covert 
which has never failed to be the home of at least 
one litter of cubs—and with negligible loss. My 
next-door neighbour, a sporting farmer, owned 
himself ‘‘ fair jiggered’’ a few seasons ago when 
he discovered that a vixen was using the nice dry 
ash-bed forming the floor of his big poultry pen, 
as a nursery—and never a bird was touched ! 
The vixen’s arrangements were only discovered by 
the array of rat-tails noticed outside a hen-house. 
| have found spring earths by the same evidence in 
hedgerows, infested with rats. An outraged keeper 
who had lost several nesting partridges would not 
believe me, and sat up to shoot the marauder. 
He shot a lurcher one night and a badger the next. 

The snow gives away a fox’s movements 
you can follow him next morning exactly as he 
went round and round the unthreshed stacks: 
here and there you will surely find the tell-tale 
smear of blood of mice, and you may find them in 
the farmyard itself. 

Does not your correspondent unwittingly 
support my evidence? He states that he killed 
four foxes in a tree, which they had evidently 
inhabited for some time and which he says was 
only a fez hundred yards from his poultry yard. 

With regard to foxes living in trees, all those 
conversant with country life know that, on occasions, 
foxes will occupy trees under certain circumstances 

lack of other dry accommodation, drains filled 
with water, coverts disturbed, undergrowth cut 
down, and hounds in the neighbourhood. 


FURTHER LETTERS FROM BRITISH 
OFFICERS—PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
GERMANY 


tO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I have to-day received a letter from my 
husband, Lieutenant Henry Deterding, R.N.Vv.R., 
Fleet Air Arm, who was captured in Norway, 
having had to make a forced landing during a 
bombing raid on that coast last September. He 
is now a British prisoner of war at Oflag IXA. 
His letter to-day, dated December 14, may be of 
interest to other prisoners’ wives. He says: 
‘Though we have had no Red Cross parcels for 
six weeks, and are now living on the ‘ Reich 
Rations ’ which are very simple, strange to say I 
am keeping very fit and well. Some of the younger 
chaps with large appetites complain, but really, 
as prisoners of war, we are treated very fairly. Of 
course, one cannot expect to get the little luxuries 
one is used to at home. We get up now at 8 a.m., 
meals at 8.45, 12.30 and 6 o’clock, and in bed by 
10 o'clock. Really the days go quite quickly. 
Gym. every morning and a fast two-mile walk 
every afternoon. I have three German classes 
going, read a lot, and play Bridge in the even- 
ings. We get paid every ten days, more money 
than we need. I have bought quite a lot at 
the canteen, such as brushes, boot polish, mirror, 
beer-mug, etc., but of course one can’t buy food, 
and cigarettes are strictly limited. I have as yet 
had no cigarettes from England. We are chiefly 
getting French ones, a bit strong but not too bad. 
I do hope all is well with you and the children, 
and that you are not feeling the pinch in the way 
of food too much. I am just longing for your first 
letter.”’—WINIFRED M, Dererpinc, Newnham 
Grounds, Daventry, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I am the mother of Jack Fawcus, the steeple- 
chase jockey, who is now prisoner of war in 
Oflag VII C/H. I have seen those articles on 
prisoners of war in Country Lire of Novem- 
ber 30, December 14 and 28, but if there are any 
others, especially of VII C/H, I should be grateful 
if you should be able to let me have copies. I am 
afraid conditions in VII C/H cannot be nearly 
so good as at Oflag IXA. Jack seems to be in a 
room of fifty, 5oft. by 3oft. by roft., and they 
exercise in one acre of ground. Routine—7.30, 
coffee; 9.15, parade, exercise round 1 acye; 
II, soup and potatoes—sleep, read, or attend 
lectures ; 4, tea, soup, potatoes, cheese or dripping 
twice weekly. One loaf of bread daily between five. 
Evening, lectures or music. Supper, anything out 
of parcels—the latter arriving very badly, best from 
British Legion. He had received no private Red 
Cross parcel by November 12.—F. A. Fawcus, 
Dunstan Hail, Craster, Alnwick, Northumberland. 








rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have just been able to get a copy of your 
paper of November 5 with the photograph of the 
prisoners at Oflag IXA, and find my son, Second- 
Lieutenant R. H. Haselden, The Buffs, is the third 
from the left in the second row. There is one 
other Buffs officer with him but I do not know him. 
My son told me in a recent letter to look out for 
him in this photograph. He writes fairly cheerfully, 
but had not received any of the three clothes parcels 
I have sent him through the Red Cross down to 
November 24, the date of his last letter. 

It is a great comfort to hear of others being 
contented with their treatment on the whole. 
Have you had any photograph from Camp VII C/H ? 
Some of the Buffs we know are there too.— 
EveLtyN M. HaAse.pen, c/o. C. Drezwe, Esq., M.P., 
Broadhembury House, near Honiton. 


ON THE OLD ROAD 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Readers interested in the history of roads 
may like to see the enclosed photograph of Welsh 
shepherds coming down the old road over the 
Beacons to Brecon. Until the end of the eighteenth 
century this now green road was the main road 
from Brecon to Merthyr and on to Cardiff. Then 
for some reason, gradient or better foundations 
perhaps, the new road was made which can be 
seen in the photograph as a line running all along 
the other side of the valley.—M. W. 


CHARCOAL PRODUCTION 

PO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—May I trespass on your space to anticipate 
a possible misunderstanding which may arise in 
the minds of readers of Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. 
Julyan’s recent letter on charcoal burning in 
respect of his paragraph 5 (c) ? 

It should be clearly understood that there are 
no kiln-makers approved by the Department. The 
five makers referred to are those whom the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research happens 
to know of as makers of portable kilns. Some of 
these firms make the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory pattern of kiln, others their own 
pattern, and enquirers have been given the names 
of all these firms, but this information in no way 
implies special official approval above other firms 
who may be in a position to make portable charcoal 
kilns. 

On the point of the price of prints of the 
working drawing of the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory kiln, a new single drawing is now avail- 
able at 1s. 6d. per drawing. I should mention 
that the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research does not specially recommend the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory pattern of kiln in 
opposition to other patterns. This pattern is 
merely put forward as one which has been found 
to work successfully on a commercial scale, but 
so no doubt have other patterns.—W. A. Roserr- 
son, Director, Forest Products Research. 


THE ALDER BUCKTHORN, 
RHAMNUS FRANGULA 
rO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers can give me 
any information about this shrub or small tree 
growing in any quantity in the south of England. 
The plant is required for essential national purposes, 
and I should be extremely grateful for any informa- 
tion regarding a likely source of supply. It grows 
on the greensand and Bagshot sand country, and it is 
commonly met with on poor land such as waste 
commons that are sour, and best in company 
with Molinia grass and scrubby pines. It is to 
be found occasionally in coppice woods, but never, 
so far as I know, on chalk. I will welcome any 
particulais from readers who know of any quantity 
of it growing within a reasonable distance of Hamp- 
shire, as I am anxious to obtain further supplies.— 
G. H. DatrympLe, Southampton. 
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FROM THE FOREST OF 
DEAN 
TO THE EDITOR 

S1r,—To add to your collection of 
country craftsmen at work, here is 
the junior apprentice shaping ladder 
rungs with a draw knife at his horse. 
This was taken in the Forest of 
Dean.—W. 


FISHING WEIRS OF 
NORTH WALES 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—Among the many rich historic 
treasures of North Wales the unusual 
stake and wattle structures known as 
fishing weirs have been sadly neg- 
lected. Some of the best examples 
are to be found along the shores of 
the Menai Straits and many date back 
for over a thousand years. The two 
weirs at the mouth of the Ogwen claim 
to have been first erected as early as 
the eighth century, but whether this 
can be substantiated or not I cannot 
tell. At least three other weirs may 
be seen along the Anglesey shores, 
one near Llanfaes Friary and another 
at Tre’r Castell, both just to the 
north of Beaumaris, and a third on the popular 
little island of Gorad Goch. The dates of the 
foundations of these seem uncertain, but the one 
at Llanfaes was probably connected with the Friary 
which was established in 1237. The fisherman 
who rents the weir informed me, however, that 
it was erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The one at Tre’r Castell is only just a little 
to the north and was undoubtedly connected with 
the house which at one time was the property of 
a branch of the Royal Tudors. It appears that the 
power to erect a fishing weir was only granted to 
important families or religious establishments, as 
in the case of the weir at Rhos-on-Sea, which was 
built seven hundred years ago by the Cistercian 
monks of Conway Abbey. It was confiscated at the 
Reformation, but before it fell into disuse 
the vicar of the parish claimed a tithe of 
the fish caught. Every tenth day the 
sexton was appointed to haul in the catch, 
and the proprietor of the weir insisted 
that the vicar should read prayers at the 
weir three times during the fishing season, 
“as was the custom on all sea coasts 
in these parts when tithes of fish were 
paid.” 

The weirs are constructed of vertical 
stakes with wattle woven closely through 
them and protected by boulders at the base. 


The 
long wing stretches from the shore out to low-water 
mark and is joined by the outside which runs parallel 
to the shore and then bends shorewards in a shorter 
length, termed the little wing, so forming an en- 
closure or garth with an opening between the shore 
and the end of the little wing. Almost in the middle 


of the outside a protrusion, called the ‘“‘ cruive,”’ 
extends farther into the sea. When the water level 
rises with the tide the fish enter through the opening 
at the end of the little wing and swim towards the 
long wing, which deflects them along the outside 
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THE OLD FORT GATEWAY MARKING THE SPOT WHERE, 
CAMERON OF ERRACHT FIRST MUSTERED 


IN 1793, 


THE 79TH FOOT 





and so along the little wing which is set at an angle 
in order to set the fish once again on their circuit. 
As the tide recedes past the end of the little wing all 
escape is cut off and the fish are gradually forced 
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into the cruive, where they are collected by the 
keeper of the weir. 

I should be pleased if readers could supply any 
other information regarding these historic features 
of the fishing industry.—James WALTON, Yorkshire. 


THE QUEEN’S OWN CAMERON 
HIGHLANDERS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—With reference to the brief history of the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, which ap- 
peared in your issue of January 18, I enclose a 
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photograph of the old fort gateway 
which stands at the entrance to the 
Craigs Burying Ground, Fort William 
(Inverness-shire), and marks the 
exact spot where, in 1793, Colonel 
Alan Cameron of Erracht first mus- 
tered the 79th Foot (Cameron 
Volunteers), which later became the 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 
A tablet near the top of the arch 
records the fact. With the coming 
of the West Highland Railway to 
Fort William in 1893, practically all 
of the old Hanoverian fort was 
demolished, with the exception of 
one block of buildings and the gate- 
way. The stones of the latter were 
re-numbered and photographed by 
the contractors, and as the result of 
local effort the arch was re-erected in 
its present position in 1896. 

In 1795, two years after the 
founding of the regiment, an at- 
tempt was made to disband the 
Cameron Highlanders and draft the 
men into four other regiments. But 
the powers that be had not rec- 
koned with old Erracht, who insisted 
on an interview and plainly told the 
commander, the Duke of York: 
“To draft the 79th is more than you or your 
Royal father dare do.”” The Duke replied: ‘‘ The 
King, my father, will certainly send the regiment 
to the West Indies.’’ Old Erracht was furious, and 
shouted at the Royal commander: ‘‘ You 
may tell the King, your father, from me, 
that he may send us to hell if he likes, 
and I will go at the head of them, but 
he daurna draft us.”’ The fiery clansman 
had his way, and the 79th Foot went to 
the West Indies as a complete unit.— 
CyriLt R. Rowson, Liverpool. 


THE MONKEY PUZZLE 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—I was interested in a letter in your 
pages on the Monkey Puzzle, not only 
because I agree with the writer that it is 
the ugliest of trees, but also I had just 
finished The Daughters of Queen Victoria 
in which mention is made of the avenue 
of Monkey Puzzles the Prince Consort 
had had planted. His taste was evidently 
not shared by his son, as, soon after 
Queen Victoria’s death, a girl who was in 
my mother’s service had come back from 
a visit to her home at Whippingham, 
very indignant. ‘‘ What do you think ?”’ 
sheexclaimed. ‘‘ King Edward has grubbed up all the 
Monkey Puzzles !’’—K. F. D. HuGHes, Sutton, Surrey, 


A SURVIVAL AT COVENTRY 

rO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Here is a photograph of something that 
survived the great Blitz at Coventry, the belfry 
floor of Holy Trinity, whose lovely spire, like that 
of the Cathedral just across the road, still stands. 
It, and the chancel roof still have their fifteenth- 
century colouring, blue, with gilt stars, to suggest 
the floor of Heaven.—M. Wicurt, Hereford. 


SEN 





a) 
THE BELFRY FLOOR IN THE SPIRE OF HOLY TRINITY 
CHURCH, COVENTRY. IT IS COLOURED BLUE WITH GILT 


STARS 
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THE METHOD OF SETTING WITH BENDER IN 


POSITION 


HOME-MADE SNARES FOR RAT- 
CATCHING IN WAR-TIME 


rO THE EDITOR Ol COUNTRY LIFI 
Sir,—The importance of destroying these pests is 
now more vital than ever; the amount of damage 
and waste caused by rats in barns and store-houses 
is almost impossible to calculate, and their presence 
among sacks of grain and feeding-stuffs is sure to 
cause a great deal of loss and worry to farmers 
already faced with difficulties far beyond those of 
normal times. 

Apart from the usual methods of catching rats 
in gins, traps, and by the more sporting method 
of hunting them with dogs, and the rather uncertain 
system of putting down poison, very effective snares 
can be made from materials that are always at hand 
in the country. Moreover, these can be used in 
places where the more expensive metal gin cannot 
be employed, including fowl-runs, gardens and 
other open spaces to which domestic animals have 
access. 

The only materials required for these home- 
made snares, or springs, to give them their proper 
name, are a stout hazel or willow wand, “ the 
bender,’”” some six feet long and about three- 
quarters of an inch thick at the base, a ground peg 
eight to twelve inches long, a “ teeler’’ four inches 
long, a length of stout string, and a fourteen-inch 
coil of fine brass wire. Several rat snares can be 
made by untwisting a rabbit snare, while the wooden 
parts may be had from any hedgerow or coppice 
for the cutting. 

As the photograph shows, the ground peg 
should have a natural crook at one end, and a little 
below this a notch is cut to form a seating for the 
end of the teeler. The latter should be slightly 
split or grooved at one end to support the noose, 
and the other end flattened off to allow it to be held 
firmly beneath the crook when the bender is brought 
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down into position. The noose 
may be of single or double brass 
wire, and should measure from 
two to two and a half inches in 
diameter. When the snare is set 
the lower sweep of the noose 
should be about three-quarters of 
an inch above the ground. 

Where rats abound there are 
sure to be many well worn runs 
which are used nightly by the 
rodents and it is along these that 
the snares should be set. The 
ground peg must be driven firmly 
into the soil on one side of the 
run, and the teeler carrying the 
noose should then be slipped into 
position. The bender is pushed 
into the ground some five feet or 
so from the run and is then bent 
down to form a spring, and the 
top is tied to the teeler with a 
string loop. When a rat comes 
along the run and pushes its head 
through the noose, the teeler is 
dislodged, and the bender flies up, 
carrying the rat with 
it. The weight of the 
) rat tightens the noose 
~ and the creature is 
< §--¢ quickly strangled. 

In the sketch of 
the bender in position, 
I have left the ground 
peg and teeler fully 
exposed (artistic licence), but actually 
these should be hidden by the herbage 


as much as possible.—L. HuGH New- 
MAN, Bexley. 

IN THE WIRRAL 
fO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Not four miles from where the 
Mersey Tunnel discharges its vast traffic 
into Birkenhead, this old, stone-flagged 
pathway still meanders across the Wirral 
peninsula. It is so ancient that it is 
not complete, and although the stretch 
illustrated here, near Storeton, is the 
finest, there are other lines of this old 
trackway to be traced. The path will 
soon be in the suburbs, and the builder 
has agreed that when his houses extend 
this far he will preserve the old way and 
leave it to run alongside a modern road. 

A similar track existed once, run- 
ning down to the River Mersey near 
Port Sunlight. Here again the builder 
left it to run undisturbed, but the 
rockery builders soon saw use in the 
stones, and there is litt'e left of them 


now. I do hope that this does not 
happen with the stones seen in my 
photograph.—F.E.M. 


\ TUDOR AID TO ARP. 


tO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested THE 
to hear of the discovery of an old under- 
ground tunnel running below a Kentish manor 


house, and its recent conversion to form an emer- 

gency exit from the cellar—which is used by the 

owner and family as an air-raid shelter. ; 
The tunnel, which forms part of an ancient 





“OLD MOORE’S”" SUNDIAL ON THE ALMSHOUSES AT BEXLEY 
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drainage system (now disused), commences parallel 
to, and below, one end of the house—the end at 
which the cellar is situated—and after traversing 
the full length of the house, continues underneath 
the garden in the direction of the fields beyond, 
for a distance not yet ascertained. It is of arched 
brick construction, with a brick floor, and is pro- 
bably of Tudor date. It measures three feet nine 
inches in height by two feet in width, and the top 
of the arched roof is about six and a half feet 
below the surface of the ground. One can walk 
along it easily in a stooping position. 

Two smal! channels about nine inches square, 
formed of two pairs of parallel lines of bricks 
covered over with flat slabs of stone, extend beyond 
the end of the tunnel. One of these serves to drain 
the cellar of the house, which is also below ground, 
and the other forms a water conduit from a pond 
about a hundred yards away. 

There is no indication of there ever having 
been an entrance to the tunnel from the house, 
and access for cleaning purposes was obtained by 
s2veral perpendicular brick-lined shafts, roughly 
two feet square, in the garden. 

Evidently the conduit from the pond (now 
stopped up) brought a constant flow of water along 








THE OLD STONE-FLAGGED PATHWAY ACROSS 
WIRRAL PENINSULA, NEAR STORETON 


the floor of the tunnel to carry off the discharge 
from privies and sinks in the house to some outlet 
in the fields. The gentle slope of the ground away 
from the house in this direction would bring the 
tunnel sufficiently near the surface to discharge 
its contents into one of the field ditches. 

The perpendicular shafts were covered with 
heavy slabs of stone, which had become buried, 
and were rediscovered by accident in digging up 
part of the lawn for war-time cultivation. 

The tunnel was nearly full of mud, which 
had to be laboriously dug out and removed by a 
bucket and rope. To convert it to its present use 
was a simple matter of breaking through the cellar 
wall into the tunnel and ‘“‘ making good” with 
brickwork and a stout oak door. A ladder installed 
permanently in the farthest shaft now gives a means 
of egress into the garden well clear of the house. 
Beyond this shaft the remainder of the tunnel is 
still to be explored. |The house is said to have 
been used by the Kentish smugglers in the old 
days.—JAMEs FraNciIs COLLINSON, Kent. 


“OLD MOORE’S” GIFT TO BEXLEY 
ALMSHOUSES 


tO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The Old Bexley Almshouses date from 1755. 
In these days of prophecies, which many people 
consider just ‘‘ wishful thinking,”’ particular interest 
is attached to the sundial on these houses, as in 
1882 it was presented to the village by the original 
‘* Old Moore ”’ of the Old Moore’s Almanack fame. 

I discovered this quite by chance the other 
day when picking up a bound volume of a Kentish 
magazine published at the beginning of the century. 
The saying that ‘‘ No man is a prophet in his own 
city’ applies remarkably well in this case, as few 
people living in Bexley now realise that the half- 
obliterated name of ‘‘ Moore ”’ on an ancient tomb- 
stone in the local churchyard is that of the originator 
of the ever-popular Almanack.—N. 
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NOTES 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HURDLE-FLOCKS—RATIONED FEEDING STUFFS—THE POSITION OF POULTRY- 
KEEPERS—ADVICE TO YOUNG FARMERS—THE DEMAND FOR SEED POTATOES 


HEN he spoke to Dorset farmers, 

the Minister of Agriculture laid 

stress on the importance of main- 

taining soil fertility through the 

hurdle flocks which have long 
been a big factor in the farming systems of 
the light-lard areas, rot orly in Dorset, Wilt- 
shire and Hampshire, but in the eastern coun- 
ties also. This is sound common sense. The 
golden hoof enables farmers to grow good crops 
of wheat, barley and oats following the sheep 
fold. This is a wise farming system for war- 
time as well as for peace. Mr. Hudson urged 
Dorset farmers to keep their hurdle flocks going. 
In peace-time they had developed a luxury 
market for the early lambs from the Dorset 
Horn flocks, which are ready for the butcher 
early in the New Year and ordinarily command 
a very useful premium. Good prices made for 
these early lambs must have saved many Dorset 
farmers in years when oats and barley gave but 
very meagre returns. Now in war-time that 
special luxury market has gone. There is no 
room for luxury lamb in a 1s. 2d. meat ration. 
We have to remember that other luxury trades 
are suffering also, and early lamb production 
is by no means the only or the largest that is 
affected by war conditions. But, as the Minister 
suggested, with present corn prices folded 
sheep are worth while even if the profit on 
the lambs is not what Dorset farmers would 
like it to be. These hurdle flocks give the light 
land something better than ever comes out of 
a fertiliser bag. It would indeed be unfortunate 
if farmers who have kept faith with their 
hurdle flocks all these years disposed of them 
now, when it is more than ever necessary to 
maintain soil fertility so that full crops of corn 
can be grown. 

* * * 

The feeding-stuffs rationing scheme which 
is now coming into operation raises new 
problems for every farmer. The mere issue of 
coupons does not increase the supply of cake 
or meal—indeed, some farmers will find that 
under the rationing scheme they are entitled 
to less feeding-stuffs than they have had in 
recent months. Moreover, we are now told 
that our supplies are going to be desperately 
short, and this means that in all probability 
the ration coupon will not be honoured in full 
in the weeks to come. Dairy farmers are to 


be allowed a comparatively generous ration for 
their cows. This carries out the Government’s 
general policy of giving priority to milk pro- 
duction. But herd owners must not imagine 
that, when the real pinch comes, and feeding- 
stuffs are much scarcer than they have yet been, 
they will get exceptional treatment. They 
must not imagine that, whatever happens to 
anyone else, their cake supplies are assured 
under the rationing scheme. ‘They will get 
their share, and it is up to them, like all other 
farmers, to take steps to make their farms still 
more self-supporting. It is only by making 
the plough the partner of the cow that we can 
make sure that our dairy herds have full rations 
next winter. At the same time, there is no 
room for passengers. The lower-yielding cows 
must be weeded out as opportunity occurs, 
so that what feeding-stuffs are available go to 
the cows which can turn them to good advan- 
tage in their milk yield. 
* * * 

Quite what is going to happen to the 
general run of poultry-keepers under the feed- 
ing-stuffs rationing scheme is not yet clear. 
Few of them can have reduced their flocks by 
anything like two-thirds since June, 1939, and 
they are suddenly faced with a heavy cut in 
the supplies of mash and grain they can buy. 
Some have been able to get hold of kitchen 
waste or camp swill, or even surplus potatoes, 
and they have a useful basis for an economical 
ration, although the quantity of feeding-stuffs 
they can buy is now strictly limited. But what 
about the small-holder who has kept his laying 
flock of, say, 200 birds at its usual strength and 
has done nothing to reduce his dependence on 
purchased feeding-stuffs ? It looks as if he 
will be driven out of this line of business in a 
very short time. No doubt he can find a market 
for his hens, either alive as layers or dead for 
the pot, and the realisation prices may not be 
too bad, but he will have lost an important 
branch of his business ard a very useful source 
of income. Unless he has already taken steps 
to help himself and has grown more corn, 
there seems to be nothing that he can do now 
to meet the new conditions. He can only pack 
up and find a paid job. We must expect to 
see a big transfer of poultry from poultry farms 
to backyards, and possibly also general farms, 
during the next few weeks. They must either 


go where they can be fed or else have their 
necks wrung. 
* * * 

Talking to the Swindon Young Farmers’ 
Club, Mr. J. W. Salter Chalker, a well known 
Berkshire farmer, gave the yourgsters some 
good advice. He took as his theme “ If I 
were startirg again,” and this was the gist of 
his advice : ‘‘ The young man who attempts to 
start in a big way is taking a far bigger risk 
than need be. Start in a small way. Seek all 
the advice you can, and go in for the best stock 
you can afford.” No one will dispute the 
soundness of this advice. Mr. Salter Chalker 
himself began farming in his early teens, when 
he became farm manager for his father. When 
he started on his own account it was on a 
holding of 82 acres, and to-day he is one of 
the leading farmers in Berkshire. He also 
advised the young farmers “not to be too 
nosey about what your neighbour is doing, 
but get on with your own job.” This is a piece 
of advice which some older farmers might also 
take to heart. 

* * * 

In almost every county the Government 
are asking for a large increase in the acreage of 
potatoes to be grown this season. There is an 
abnormal demand for seed potatoes and many 
truck-loads have already been sent south, and 
farmers have in clamp or in the barn the Scotch 
seed they will need for plantirg in the spring. 
The demand is so large that some farmers may 
find difficulty in obtaining supplies of the par- 
ticular varieties they would prefer to plant. 
There are, however, still available good sup- 
plies of seed of Kerr’s Pink, Redskin, Up-to- 
date, Arran Victory and Arran Banner. ‘These 
kinds are popular in Scotland or Ireland, but 
they are less well kncwn in Ergland and Wales. 
They are none the worse for that. Certainly 
it pays to use good seed which will give a clean 
healthy crop, free from virus diseases and other 
troubles which reduce the yield. Potatoes 
are an expensive crop to grow, and if £30 an 
acre is beirg laid out, it is a penny-wise-pcund- 
foolish policy to use indifferent seed. It has 
been said that some farmers are trying to save 
their pockets by buying some of the Ministry 
of Food’s surplus potatoes at £3 or £3 Ics. a 
ton to use this stuff for seed. False « conomy 
of this kind cannot pay. CINCINNATUS. 


CLASSIC AND GOLD CUP ENTRIES 


OLLOWING upon the publication 

of the provisional list of important 

races that, it is hoped, will be run for 

during the first half of the coming 

flat-race season, come the entries for 
the “‘ new ”’ classics and the Ascot Gold Cup 
and other events that are usually decided over 
the Royal heath. To call these entries satis- 
factory is to use a misnomer, as it is little short 
of marvellous to find that, despite these difficult 
times, fifty-three colts have been nominated 
to run for the Two Thousand Guineas ; three 
fewer fillies have been named as likely com- 
petitors for the One Thousand Guineas ; 
sixty-five of one sex or the other can compete 
for the Derby; fifty-four of the more frail 
sex have been named for the Oaks; eighty- 
one of either sex can compete for the St. Leger ; 
ind there are twenty-six, eight of whom are 
three year olds, who can contest the Ascot 
Gold Cup which, like the classics, will in all 
orobability be run for at Newmarket on the 
July or Summer Course. 

No better example of the determined 
effort that owners are making to keep the 
industry going can be found than this, and it 
is not out of place to extend a word of con- 
gratulation to Miss Dorothy Paget on the fact 
hat, in the races mentioned, she has subscribed 
for no fewer than twenty-seven entrants. 
Some of these—and there are seven in the 
Derby, four in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
nine in the St. Leger, two in the One Thousand 
suineas, three in the Oaks, and two in the 
substitute Ascot Gold Cup—were home bred 


at her Elsenham Paddocks Stud, which is 
under the astute management of Purcell, who 
was at one time in a responsible position at 
the National Stud at Tully, in Ireland. The 
time cannot be far distant when, with Wyndham 
and her recent purchase Fairstone to help as 
stallions and a plethora of beautifully bred 
mares in the paddocks, the popular “ Blue, 
yellow hoop ”’ that was made so famous by 
Golden Miller will become as prominent on 
the flat on ‘‘ Bred by owner ”’ candidates, as 
the ‘‘ Green and chocolate hoops ”’ of the Aga 
Khan used to be. Unfortunately, the Aga 
Khan will have no representatives in the classic 
races, but the somewhat similar jacket of 
Prince Aly Khan may be seen on the jockey 
atop of Annatom, a French-bred son of the 
Grand Prix de Paris winner Fiterari, who is 
trained at Beckhampton. 

This stable and the near-by establishments 
seem to hold the key to this year’s war-time 
classics, as, besiges Annatom, who ran a good 
race when finishing close up to Mazarin at 
the last Newmarket Meeting, Fred Darling 
has under his charge the Maharani Sahib of 
Kolhapur’s Morogoro, who is said to be going 
to be specially prepared for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, Fettes and Owen Tudor who belong 
to Mrs. Macdonald Buchanan, Mr. J. A. 
Dewar’s Reversion and the Rosetta filly who 
seems morally certain to score in the One 
Thousand Guineas and Oaks. Not a hundred 
yards away, Mr. Blagrave trains the Gains- 
borough colt Royal Academy, for whom he 
paid 190gs. as a yearling, and in the near 


vicinity there are the Stockbridge and the 
Manton stables. At the former establishment, 
where the Cld Cheltonian and former amate.r 
rider Mr. “‘Atty”’ Persse resides, there are 
Hyacinthus who has only been entered in 
the ‘‘ Guineas’ probably because, as was 
suggested in this paper, he was too good- 
lookirg to be a good racehorse, Mr. Sawyer 
who is by Loanirgdale from Golden Marlet’s 
dam Seradella, and St. Blazey a son of Blazonry, 

At Manton, under Joe Lawson’s charge, 
there are the Hyperion colt Sun Lore, who 
was bred by Lord Astor and sold privately, for 
£5,0c0, to the late Sir Abe Bailey to be passed 
on, at his death sale, to Mr. A. E. Allnatt, 
a newcomer whose colours have yet to be seen 
on a racecourse, for 5,ocogs.; Lord Astor’s 
own colt Single Court, who claims the French 
Derby winner Chateau Bouscaut as his sire 
and Solario’s daughter Soloist as his dam, and 
the so far unnamed Leighon Tor colt who 
belongs to Mr. Grant Singer and is by the 
dual Ascot Gold Cup winner Trimdon. Men- 
tion of this colt draws attention to the fact 
that another, who is likewise still in want of 
a name, may, with Chateau Larose, prove the 
best of those trained at Newmarket. Like 
the Leighon Tor colt by Trimdon and tke 
Derby winner Mid-day Sun, he is from E ridge 
of Allan and was bred by Mr. W. T. Sears, 
who sold him to his present owner Mr. J. 
Westoll, as a foal, for 2,50cgs. Chateau Larose 
is a colt that will be treated with a deal of 
respect when the time arrives to discuss the 
big events in detail. Trained by the Hon. 
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George Lambton and owned by Mr. ‘‘ Manna ”’ 


Morriss, he is by Chateau Bouscaut and comes 
from that grand Manna mare Pasca who has 
also produced Pascal, the Two ‘Thousand 
Guineas winner Pasch, and the useful Paques. 
Last season he ran twice, but made his début, 
in the Rossendale Plate at Manchester, a 
winning one and was by no means disgraced 
when he finished a close up fourth to Fettes, 
Lambert Simnel and the Leighon Tor colt, in 
the Dewhurst Stakes. 

At this the problems of the classics can 
be left for the moment, as there is a word or 
two to write about the substitute Ascot Gold 
Cup. Always one of the most interesting events 
of the season, the entry this time is numerically 
good, but the quality of the entrants—unless 
there is something ‘‘ extra’? among the three 





year olds, the last of which age to win was 
Gainsborough in the last war—is deplorably 
poor, as the majority are well worn handi- 
cappers who, though very excellent, in fact 
admirable, in their own sphere, would be very 
much out of place in a peace time Cup run at 
its proper home. 

For all that, there is the substance neces- 
sary for an interesting contest, and two names 
that appeal particularly are those of Winterhalter 
and Congratulations. The former was bred 
by Lady James Douglas and was sold to the 
Aga Khan for 1,400gs. as a yearling. Actually 
he is a half-brother, by Gainsborough, to the 
Oaks winner Rose of England, from whom 
came the St. Leger victor Chulmleigh ; last 
secson, after making an unsuccessful début 
as a three year old at Newmarket in the Free 
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Handicap, he improved in every race he ran, 
taking the Round Tower Handicap at Windsor, 
the Rutland Handicap at Newmarket, and the 
Final Plate at the same venue, in succession. 
In the last-named race, when in receipt of 
5lb., he beat Congratulations by three-parts of 
a length. There can be, on breeding, no doubt 
about his stamina; there may be with Con- 
gratulations, as, though his sire Felicitation 
goes down to history as a winner of the Ascot 
Gold Cup, it would be more correct to say that 
Gordon Richards, who rode him, won it for 
him, and his dam Belief is a Beresford mare, 
which is not suggestive of sufficient staying 
power to last out the two and a quarter miles’ 
journey. This is necessarily a brief run-over 
of the races ; many opportunities will occur 
for their further discussion. RoysTONn. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


INCREASING VOLUME OF SALES 


HE market is adapting itself exceedingly 

well to the curious conditions of the 

present period, and many thousands of 

pounds’ worth of country property is 

finding a ready sale. Auctions of every 
kind are marked by brisk bidding, and, in the 
north-western counties at any rate, urban invest- 
ments meet with a fair amount of competition. 
London naturally remains the exception, both as 
regards public and private transactions, and the 
absence of any mortgage business there is only 
to be expected. 

Agents and owners everywhere are coping 
with a great deal of troublesome and unremunera- 
tive work for the protection of their properties and 
the avoidance of difficulty in connection with the 
growing mass of war-time orders and incidents. 
Special departments have been set up by many of 
the leading firms for advising owners on new prob- 
lems and for watching empty premises or premises 
in temporary, and often unwelcome, use. Requisi- 


tioning of houses and flats has involved much 


ners and twenty-seven members of the staff are 
serving with the Imperial Forces. The partners 
are in the combatant line, one in the Army and two 
in the Navy. The head office in Bournemouth was 
enlarged to a frontage of 75ft. last year, by the 
acquisition of the adjoining premises. Differing 
from many agencies in this respect, the firm of 
Fox and Sons is mainly composed of members of 
that name, to wit, Messrs. Ernest Fox, William 
Fox, E. Stoddart Fox, H. Insley-Fox (Bourne- 
mouth), and A. B. Fox and T. Brian Cox (South- 
ampton), and A. Kilvington (Brighton). Mr. 
R. Alec Hambro is the other partner in the head 
office. 
SALES EXCEED £426,000 

\ TESSRS. FOX AND SONS say: “ Sales have 
4 fallen off and are harder to arrange than 
they were up to last June. Now that we are to 
have insurance against enemy damage we think 
the prospects for the future are distinctly brighter. 
We have had two recent cases of business men 





KILLEAN HOUSE, TAYINLOAN, ARGYLL 


alteration of their character, and it is common 
knowledge that often officials or re-housed people do 
not treat their temporary accommodation with the 
care and consideration that they ought to use. 
Admittedly wide differences of opinion as to the 
origin and extent of so-called war damage will 
need close scrutiny if an equitable adjustment 
is to be reached. Some properties are being sold 
subject to requisitioning, and the buyers take the 
doubtful benefit of such rights, and doubtless 
adjust their purchase prices accordingly. The 
need for expert advice was never more evident 
than it is to-day. 


BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON 
AND BRIGHTON 

ESIDES their head office in Christchurch 
Road, Messrs. Fox and Sons have nine other 
offices in or near Bournemouth, as well as offices 
in Southampton and Brighton. It would be more 
accurate, unhappily, to say that they had an office 
in Southampton, for their premises shared the fato 
ot somuch of Above Bar, and, they write, “ until 
we can re-build after Victory, we are at temporary 
premises.” The firm’s Bournemouth business 
(established in 1868) incorporates that of Hankinson 
and Son; and their Brighton office, formerly on 
the sea front in King’s Road, is now at Western 
Road, and includes the seventy-five year old practice 
of Messrs. Sang and Leonard. Three of the part- 


whose business premises and private houses have 
been entirely destroyed by enemy action and yet 
have negotiated with us and purchased residential 
properties for their own occupation. During the 
year we have sold 325 separate properties as against 
428 in 1939. The prices of residential properties 
varied from a few hundred pounds to £12,500, and 
our actual sales of freehold and leasehold properties 
amounted to £426,069. This is 60 per cent. of 
our 1939 total. Lettings have increased, a vast 
amount of property having been dealt with by us. 
In November alone we let ninety-four properties. 

‘‘ Furniture auctions have increased, being eighty 
for the year as against sixty-one in 1939. As usual, 
these are all for private clients in their own houses. 
Prices were below normal in the summer and 
early autumn, but latterly are much better, and 
the demand for goods is greater. Estate and pro- 
perty sales have been fewer, though we have held 
thirty-one separate auctions during the year as 
against fifty-four in 1939. The total number of 
lots of property offered in the thirty-one sales was 
249, and we sold 214. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


_ UILDING estates under our management are 

largely at a standstill, though we have sold 
a limited number of plots for. investment. The 
prevailing conditions have caused a great diminu- 
tion in the number of houses and bungalows erected 


in Bournemouth, Poole and Christchurch. Valua- 
tions are fewer, as very little money is being lent 
on mortgage. 

“In our country department the chief difficulty 
has been the lack of residential and agricultural 
properties for disposal. Prices have been well 
maintained, and we have had little difficulty in 
obtaining our quoted figures. Practically all the 
large houses have now been requisitioned by the 
War Department or taken over for evacuation 
purposes, and in this connection our firm has been 
instructed to act with regard to a number of im- 
portant mansions. 

‘“We have been concerned with the disposal 
of residential and agricultural estates during the 
year, the Egginton estate, near Derby, being worthy 
of mention. This property comprised about 
1,933 acres, including Egginton Hall, eleven farms, 
practically the whole of the village of Egginton, 
a fully licensed hotel, houses, shops, small hold- 
ings, cottages, and fishing rights. We offered 
the estate by auction in 153 lots, a feature being 
the competition for the farms and accommodation 
lands. All the farms found ready purchasers at 
good prices, and the cther lots realised satisfactory 
figures. Oxenways estate, near Axminster, Devon- 
shire, extending to 687 acres, was sold by us early 
in the year, and the purchaser instructed us to 
resell the property in fourteen lots. The estate 
included Oxenways House, three farms, a number 
of cottages, and woodlands, the whole of which 
have been resold by our firm.”’ 


ON THE MULL OF KINTYRE 


HERE is no more delectable part of the west 
coast of Scotland than Kintyre, that narrow 
tongue of hills seventy-five miles long that stretches 
nearly to Ireland. Arran lies to the east, Skye 
and Jura to the west. It is towards the latter, just 
opposite the little island of Gigha, that Killean 
House looks, half way between Campbelltown and 
Tarbert. The estate, covering 3,143 acres, with a 
large proportion of good farmland, grouse and 
mixed shooting, and three hill lochs besides sea 
fishing, is offered for sale by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. The house, as is to be expected, 
is in the Scottish baronial style, but is unusually 
attractive, and has had £15,000 spent in modernising 
and redecorating it. The gardens in that favoured 
climate are charming, but chiefly of a natural wild 
kind—wild rose and primrose gardens, a wooded 
glen with a waterfall. In short, a delectable spot 
at all times and not least at this. 


VISCOUNT DOWNE’S SHERBURN 
SALE 
ISCOUNT DOWNE has disposed of his 

Sherburn estate, one of the finest in York- 
shire. The late Viscount Downe lavished care 
and money in perfecting the property, and the 
4,000 acres are a model of excellent arrangement, 
with a water supply to every field and farm on the 
estate, trim hedges, good service roads, pretty and 
comfortable cottages, and pleasant and substantial 
farmhouses and buildings. There are a dozen large 
farms, and the rent-roll is roundly £2,000 a year. 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff acted for Viscount 
Downe, and they are appointed to manage the 
estate on behalf of the buyer, a prominent commer- 
cial magnate in the north of England. 

The late Mr. Norman McCorquodale’s pro- 
perty, Winslow Hall, Winslow, has been sold by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, Messrs. Mandley 
and Sparrow being associated in the sale. It was 
built for ‘‘ Ways and Means ’’ Lowndes, Secretary 
to the Treasury in the reign of Queen Anne, and it 
is richly panelled. - Messrs. Geo. Wigley and Son 
acted with Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff in the 
sale of the Winslow. Hall furniture. In spite of 
bad weather, and the distance of the house from the 
large centres, excellent prices were realised during 
all three days of the auction. ARBITER. 
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“INTERCEPTED AND DISPERSED!” 








If you are the sort of man who can rally a flagging 
forward line .....if you are the kind of back who 
seldom lets the attackers through... . . it’s more than 
likely that the R.A.F. has a place for you. 


The quickness of eye, the sureness of hand, the 
powers of endurance of the man who is “good at 
games’’ are just the things needed for the short but 
strenuous business of “dog fights’? at 30,000 feet 
ones for the equally arduous job of piloting a 
bomber to Berlin and back. Flying the world’s 
best aeroplanes is a job worth doing, a job that 
only comparatively young and fit men can do. 
The chances are that you could be doing 
it. And the time to VOLUNTEER IS NOW! 


\y If you are between 18 and 32, take this 
advertisement to the R.A.F. Section of 
the nearest Combined Recruiting Centre 
(any Employment Exchange will tell you 
the address) and say you wish to 
volunteer for flying duties. Even if you 
have registered for service, you can still 
volunteer. If you cannot call, post 

_£ the coupon for further information. 





To Air Ministry Information Bureau, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Please send 
me latest leaflzt, giving details of Fiying 
Service in the R.A.F. 
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0 UA LITY 
PRODUCTS 


One safe rule in» making 
a wartime purchase of an 
electrical necessity— 
whether replacing old by 
new, or buying something 
new to save time for other 
work—is to insist upon a 


E&G.C quality product 
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Cverything Clectrical 


for the home 


Sold by all Electrical Suppliers 


Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd.. Magnet House, Kingsway. London, WC2 
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THE VEGETABLE ORDER 


A SELECTION FOR WAR-TIME NEEDS 


CCORDING to reports from some of the leading 
seed houses up and down the country it would 
appear that wise gardeners, in their efforts to assist 
the Minister of Agriculture in his nation-wide 
campaign to increase the production of vegetables 

in private gardens and allotments, have taken time by the fore- 
lock and despatched their orders for seeds some time ago. It 
is a Wise precaution in view of the possible scarcity of a few 
seeds like onions, carrots, and seed potatoes. But for those 
who have, there are probably a great many others who have 
still to make out their seed lists, and for these there could be 
no more appropriate moment than the present to attend to 
this all-important task, when work on the ground is almost 
at a standstill. Never before has the vegetable seed order 
assumed such importance. It has become the duty of every 
gardener to exercise care and judgment in his choice of vege- 
tables, concentrating on the more important food crops, 
especially those kinds that can be used for winter storage, 
and less on the purely luxury type of vegetables. At the same 
time, while playing for safety by selecting a number of good 
standard varieties to form a solid groundwork as it were, 
combining utility w:th quality, it is not out of place even in 
these days to experiment a little and grow a few kinds and 
varieties that seldom find a place in the average garden and 








RUNNER BEANS COMING INTO BEARING IN EARLY JULY 
Note the method of staking a single pole to each plant, and the mulch of 


of which one may have never heard, much less grown and eaten. : . A ‘ 
; manure on each side of the rows. Climbing French Beans are seen on the right 


Enterprise is called for just as much in the kitchen as in the 
flower garden, and in these days change in the vegetable diet 
is as Welcome as it is delightful. 

It goes almost wiihout saying that the shortage of onions this 
past season will have convinced every gardener of the need of making 
a sowing of this crop this year. Good gardeners will already have made 
their sowings last autumn, but there is still time for others to gather a 
crop this year by sowing seed during the next week or two in a warm 
greenhouse or frame and putting out the resultant young plants on 
well manured and deeply dug ground in April. Many seedsmen are 
offering young plants raised in this way for spring planting, and as 
onion sets and shallots are scarce this year, these young onion plants 
will form an excellent substitute. A good variety that will respond to 
this treatment is Ailsa Craig, while for outside scwirg Bedfordshire 
Champion and Unwin’s Reliance are two good kinds, the latter a fairly 
recent introduction that has found considerable favour among market 
growers. Last year every gardener who had the frame space made 
successive sowings of White Lisbon and Silver-skinned Pickling onions 
for salad purposes, and those who have not hitherto adopted this method 
will find it worth trying this season. By making frequent scwirgs 
throughout the year, a succession of young onions, invaluable for salads 
and pickling, can be maintained, the bulbs being ready for use about 
two months after sowing. 

The wisdom of making successional sowings of early carrots from 
now onwards until September, in preference to the older way of making 
one large sowing of a main-crop variety, has been amply proved in recent 
years. By selecting such kinds as Early French Horn and the stump- 
rooted varietes and making the first sowings in frames and under 
cloches and later in the outside border, a succession of young and tender 
roots can be maintained the whole year through. Turnips too should 
figure in every list, as well as swedes, which are not grown in the south 
to the extent they deserve. They form a us:ful crop for winter use, 
and are extremely valuable on that account in these days. 

Of green crops, apart from cabbage and cauliflower which have a 
place in every list, more brussels sprouts, kale, savoys and sprouting 
broccoli should be grown. ‘The Norwegian savoy is a first-class hardy 
variety which winters well and is ready for use round about Christmas. 
It is well worth trying by those who do not already grow it, and the 
same can be said of the kale called Hungry Gap, which was one of the 
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A CROP OF DWARF FRENCH BEANS, COMTESSE DE CHAMBORD 
A prolific variety, the white seeds of which are invaluable for winter use as 
haricots. A crop of sweet corn can be seen in the background 





few green crops to survive last winter’s onslaught. The Russian kale, 
too, is excellent, as well as the asparagus kale. Amorg breccoli, the 
kind known as Calabrise should not be overlooked. It makes heads 
resembling miniature cauliflowers but green in colour, and the tender 
young shoots, if cut about six inches long and cooked, have a flavour 
reminiscent of asparagus. From a sowirg in early April it will provide 
a crop in late August and throughout the autumn. 

With peas, most gardeners will probably prefer to remain faithful 
to those varieties that have given good service in the past, but those 
who have never grown it will find Onward well worth a trial. The 
sugar pea deserves a place if there is room, and Petits Pois will appeal 
to most palates. Autocrat and Ne Plus Ultra are two good late-crop- 
ping varieties, while Gradus and Little Marvel are two early kinds of 
proved merit. 

As a nation we have never made the most of all the beans that 
are at our disposal, and the war will have at least done something useful 
if it has caused us to become more bean-minded. Among those of 
the haricot tribe, of which the most valuable characteristic is that they 
can be used in three stages, the pods sliced green like those of dwarf 
French beans, the seeds eaten like green peas, and the seeds dried for 
winter use, the Dutch Brown bean is the most outstanding. Last year 
seed of this variety was scarce, but there is, fortunately, a large supply 
available this season, and it should figure in every list. It is only one 
of the valuable haricots, however, and in addition to it other good vari- 
eties of dwarf beans should be grown, such as Comtesse de Chambcrd. 
The Jersey bean and the Pea bean are two other kinds of first-class 
quality that are too good to overlook. ‘The former is a most prolific 
and delicious dwarf bean, taking up little space and, what is important 
in the kitchen, requiring no stringing. ‘lhe Pea bean, a form of the 
French bean, is also a prolific cropper. It responds to the same treatment 
as scarlet runners, but requires less space between the plants. It is 
essential, however, to pick the pods at the proper time, gathering them 
half ripe as flageolets and shelled and cooked as peas, or pods and peas 
can be sliced together and boiled quickly. Pole beans (indistinguishzble 
from cl mb.ng French beans), that have been popular in the United 
States for some years, have now made their way to this side, and of 
these one of the best is that called Kentucky Wonder. The Robin 
Bean is another that has been rescued from oblivion and is 
worth atrial. It is a dwarf haricot with brilliant carmine seeds 
which, when dried, are very mealy and are excellent for soups 
and stews. Of runners, the old Scarlet is not without merit 
and, incidentally, makes a good haricot, while Streamline and 
the dwarf and early Princeps are two others to be grown 
everywhere. 

This winter’s experience should lead to a more widespread 
recognition of the value of the leek, not only as an onion sub- 
stitute but as a wholesome and delicious dish on its own account. 
A fool-proof and accommodating vegetable, it deserves to 
enjoy a greater popularity than it has done in the past, especially 
in the south, and as it is in season throughout the winter and 
early spring, when vegetables are scarce and expensive, its 
value is doubly enhanced. 

With the reduction in area devoted to cucumber cultiva- 
tion this year by commercial growers, it is probable that 
cucumbers will be scarce and dear in the shops, and the gardener 
will be wise to grow a few for himself, selecting for preference 
the outdoor Ridge cucumbers or the Apple cucumber. Sweet 
corn is another expensive luxury from the shop, but not diffi- 
cult to grow, and from seed sown under glass and the young 
plants later put outside when all danger from frost is over, 
or sown direct in the open in the late spring where it is to remain 
and fruit, a good crop of delicious cobs will be gathered in a 
good summer. Thcse are extremely wholesome ard highly 
nourishing as well as affording a welcome change from the 
usual run. G. C. TayLor. 
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o THE VICTORY CROP 


from fed with 


MAXCROP SEEDS VEGETO 


Complete Vegetable and Potato Manure 


Examples of prices and quality : 10j- par ews, Carr. 


Onion, Up-to-date - = 3/-0z. Analysis : 

Pea, The Lincoln - - ~-4/6 pint Nitrogen, 4.50 
Carrot, E. Nantes - . - 1/9 oz. Phos. Acid, 7.55 
Potato, Majestic . - 19/6 cw. Potash, KO, 5.65 


Protected from the 


MAGGOTS OF CABBAGE, 


Onion, Carrot Fly with Anti-Fly Powder. 7 Ibs. 4/-, 14 Ibs. 66 


SLUGS 


with Lightning Killer in 5/- and 7/6 tins 
Catalogues L. and S. of the above and all garden needs sent post free 


Wm. WOOD & SON, Ltd., °° Hi She'icing. °° 
TAPLOW, BUCKS. 








/ FOOD PRODUCTION 
use FERTILIZERS 


IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY VEGETABLES 
ARE IMPORTANT. 
FEED THEM WITH 1.T.P. SPECIALISED FERTILIZERS. PROTECT 
THEM WITH LT.P. INSECTICIDES. 
1.T.P. Fertilizers contain the exact ingredients required for the various groups 
of vegetables. Not only are the basic plant foods, nitrogen, phosphates ad potash 
combined in the right proportion required for the plants, but they are in the 
form most easily assimilated by each group, therefore, the plants receive 
exactly what they need at exactly the right time. 
Being largely organic, 1.1.P. Fertilizers have no burning or scorching effects 
on the plants AND THEY DO NOT EXHAUST THE HUMUS IN 
THE SOIL as do purely mineral fertilizers. The four groups are :— 
No. 1 For Cabbages, etc. No. 3 For Peas and Beans. 
No. 2 For Root Crops. No. 4 For Tomatoes. 
Prices are: 3} Ibs. 1/6; 7 Ibs. 26; 14 Ibs. 4/6; 28 lbs. 8/- and 56 Ibs. 15)-. 


Order now of all leading Seedsmen or direct from 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS, LTD. 
Vearows Place, Northwich 10, Cheshire 
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WINTER & SPRING WASH 


Spray your fruit trees NOW! 


This new I.T.P. Winter and Spring Wash alters your spraying programme: 
It differs from all other Winter Washes. Many insects hibernate or lay over- 
wintering eggs away from the tree and so cannot be controlled by tar washes. 
Apply 1.T.P. NOW and just before bud burst, so catching insects 
newly arrived from their winter hosts. 1.T.P. Winter Wash is a 
powerful control of Red Spider. It also cleans the bark of trees from Moss, 
Lichen, Fungii, etc., and being a disinfectant as well as an insecticide, 
kills organisms which are not affected by tar washes. It lacks all the 
disadvantages of tar washes. It is economical. One gallon makes 40 gallons. 
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> Wi. UNWIN LT D.Sccamen HISTON, CAMBS. 


FROM ALL SEEDSMEN 
Prices: 1/6; 2/9; gal. 7/6 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD. 
Vearows Place, Northwich 10, Cheshire 











THIS YEAR 3 


MUST BE GROWN ! =~ 


THE PRIME MINISTER says :— ‘ 


“Every endeavour must be made... to 
produce the greatest volume of food of 
which this fertile island is capable.” 
BUT— 
The quality of the seeds you sow is a most 
important factor in the “ Dig for Victory” 
campaign. Putting it bluntly—you cannot 
afford to expend your efforts on doubtful 
or inferior seeds. The best cost no more 
to grow, and, what is more to the point, no 
more to buy—if they are Unwins. 
CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 
Write now for our combined Catalogue and 
Garden Guide—56 pages, well illustrated, brimful 
of helpful culture hints. 


Uarrins 
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VY is G ‘ L i Zz & Ee Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


for all Vegetables. 


A new organic foed of National 
importance. 


CLEAN -— DRY — STERILISED 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


GEORGE G. 


: Gardens Designed 
. peer and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 


The EN-TOUT-CAS 1, largest makers 


For Gardens, Ploughed-up Parklands wae of Hard Lawn Tennis 
and Allotments. saeeneannean Courts in Gt. Britain. 
LEICESTER. 


4 cwts. and upwards 15/- per cwt.; | cwt. 16/-; 
56 Ib. 8/6; 28 1b. 5/3. 


Carriage Paid on | cwt. and over to any station 
in Great Britain. 





Joseph Bentley, Limited mane 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists, R. H. BATH, LTD., 
Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Flower and Vegetable 


Seedsmen 
_ Seeds for present 
poveeaheg sowing. 
Seeds and 
The Floral Farms, Gladioli. 
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GARDENING | ACountry Life Publication 


The paper for the experienced amateur 


Ill ustra ted and professional gardener 


EVERY FRIDAY 


+ 


Order a Copy to-day from your 
Newsagent or Bookstall, or a speci- 
men copy can te obtained from:— 


This week’s issue (February 8th) contains the following articles :— 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR WIND-SWEPT GARDENS 


THE PERIWINKLES VEGETABLE GROWING IN LANCASHIRE. 


SHALLOTS VEGETABLES FOR STORAGE 
WAR-TIME DISHES FROM THE GARDEN 


In addition to Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence pages, and other weekly features 


The Publisher, “‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








PLANT NOW OUR 
SPLENDID FRUIT TREES 


Fruit will be scarce and dear 
so why not grow your own ? 


SPECIAL WAR TIME COLLECTION 
AS LONG AS STOCK LASTS. 


3 Bush Apples 2 Bush Piums 

| Bush Pear 6 Black Currants 
6 Red Currants 6 Gooseberries 
2 Blackberries 2 Loganberries 


12 Raspberries 


40 items in all for 45/- C.W.O. 
carriage paid your station 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES 
MELBOURNE :: DERBYSHIRE 




















BY" APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 





GROW MORE tx 


VEGETABLES 





FOR 1941, POST FREE. 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20. 





NEW CATALOGUE 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS | 


HARRIS TWEED FOR WEAR— 
TAILORED BLOUSES—BIG HATS TO 
RETURN TO FAVOUR 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


GOOD suggestion for any woman who is medi- 

tating a new countiy suit or overcoat is that she 

shall ask to see what is in stock or can be made 

in Harris tweed. I have just been making en- 
quiries, and find that, so far, the war has not much affected 
the output of this industry, and at a time when so many 
materials cannot be quite what they were before the war 
and the durability of clothes has become important, this 
handwoven cloth, strong, reliable in wear and charming in 
designs and colours, and made of pure Scottish wool, 
is a very safe investment. I gather that many of the designs 
and patterns are secrets handed down in crofters’ families 
in the Outer Hebrides. The dyeing of the wool, too, is 
often part of the peculiar knowledge of the islanders, and 
some of the most characteristic colours are derived from 
plants and berries that grow there—for instance, that very 
nice reddish brown shade which one often sees in Harris 
tweed is made from a lichen called crotal, which is scraped 
off the rocks with a spoon. Two weights of tweed are made 
nowadays, and in the case of the “ Hand-spun Harris tweed ” 
the wool is actually spun by hand on a spinning-wheel. 
Though Harris tweed cannot be bought in London by the 
yard, garments ready-made in it and patterns of designs 
from which they can be made to order are to be found at all 
the best shops, where the trade mark stamped on the cloth 
will be shown as a guarantee of its provenance. 
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THE NECKLINE, WITH ITS SMALL TIE, AND THE YOKE INTO 
WHICH THE FRONTS ARE SOFTLY GATHERED, ARE FEATURES 


OF THIS BLOUSE 
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A TAILORED SHIRT WITH NEAT SMALL COLLAR 
AND ZIP FASTENER, IDEAL FOR WEAR WITH 
A COAT AND SKIRT 


Iie: 
pear. 


Thinking of coats and skirts inevitably brings up the 
question of blouses, and I think the two illustrated on 
this page would be hard to better for wearing with suits. 
Perhaps the strictly tailored sh‘rt with neat small collar 
and zip fastener would be attractive to most people. It is 
made in a novelty washing material and in many charming 
colours. 

The other blouse, with its slightly softer lines and 
little tie at the neck, is in a washing crepon in the newest 
shades. I particularly like the yoke and the way in which 
the fullness of the front is softly gathered into it. Both 
these blouses come from Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove 
(Oxford Street, W.1), but only give a hint at the variety 
of styles and materials shown in their blouse department. 


* * * 


The small use that has been made of silk foulard 
in the last few years has always surprised me, for its 
softness and excellent wearing qualities make it ideal for 
dresses. I was therefore delighted to see it used in 
several of the attractive models at Miss Stella Mary 
Pearce’s recent display at 143, New Bond Street. One 
particularly pleasing example was a coat-frock of light 
navy angora material entirely lined with blue and white 
foulard picked out with touches of yellow, which also 
appeared on the large blue buttons. Among the dinner 
dresses there was a lovely model in dull lemon crépe with 
high neckline and Bishop sleeves, its only trimming 
being two pockets below the waist heavily embroidered in 
pearls and gold threed. An ensemble which Miss Pearce 
herself described as ideal for “the mother of the bride,” 
but which would be just as useful for a variety of occa- 
sions, was in palest grey crépe. The edges of the sleeves 
and hem were cut out to reveal a strip of lime green silk. 
With this was worn an elegant hat of fine grey straw 
with a large brim turned up sharply at the back. Inci- 
dentally a number of Miss Pearce’s models were accom- 
panied by large hats, and it was good to hear her predict 
their return to favour this year. 
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“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results ” 


TS is an Ee 
extract : 
from a 
letter from one 
of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 
users of 
VIVATONE 
Radio-Active 
Hair Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im- 
rtant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
use it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
—promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 
Recent testimonials include the following :— 
“‘Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
hair.”’ 
“I look years younger.”” 
“Do not know what I should do without it.”’ 
“*T am really amazed at the results.” 
«I am so grateful to VIVATONE.”’ 
ee opinions are heartily endorsed by the 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 9/- Special Size 4/6 
(Including Purchase Tax) 

(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores, oF 
direct from the Laboratories: 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N. W5 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED | 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and | 

young, by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active 
Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Prepared by an eminent 
Paris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple 
size). In plain wra: from Boots(ail branches), 
Timothy White's, nog | Drug Stores,or direct | 
André Girard & Cie. (Eng.), — eet { 
Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5. | 


















































AUCTION AND ESTATE OLD 


ADVERTISEMENT BLEACH 
CHARGES anes tek snacitans 


LINENS 
FURNISHING FABRICS 


In case of any difficulty write to The 
“Old Bleach’’ Linen Co. Ltd., Randals- 
town, Northern Ireland. . 





HE charge for Small Estate \ 
Announcements is 16/8 per inch e 











single column, per insertion. Portions 


of one inch are charged as follows :— apse eaapeaeataiaarmaaiamas cates 


Quarterinch (about 3 lines) gi2 || + UWibereto Stay : 





(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about RR RURA WAAR RAR ARR 
ab EAERT Hou ee ae Bilin, 
i ° = -j + AL ‘ ). n the Heart of Englanc 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
8/4 and so on. A “Truly Beautiful Brochure” Free. 


Double Rooms only. Propr.: H. M. STEVENSON. 


Box numbers, gd. extra for half-an- WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


inch or less, space thus occupied being caediam tune. y te _—_ 


° Facing Own Gardens. Ver uiet. 
charged as part of the advertisement. "ium Geunel tne” 














Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
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THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


11d. per square inch, with a minimum 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 


“ “2, 99 All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
Department, ‘‘ Country Life,” Tower House, DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS, Certificates 
t « I 4 Ist Class 

Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. granteil. Bliclnrsh aeaining Bence. 


























SOLUTION to No. 575 


The winner of ths crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of February | will be announced next week. 
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ACROSS. 


3. Is the older of the two in the Army ? 
(5) 
8. One kind of hair-cut (6) 


9. A rendez-vous in the row (6) 





10. What 2 comes down in (10) 

11. It is commonly contracted in 
winter (4) 

12. The second person addressed (8) 

14. They are hidden beneath some 
churches (6) 

16. Saurian hypocrisy (two words, 
10, 5) 

18. The vagabonds of the sea ? (6) 

20. ‘‘ Rend thus ”’ (anagr.) (8) 

23. Not just an ordinary seaman (4) 

24. “Aims at none” (anagr.) (10) 

26. Present, past and future (6) 

27. A soup for the days before Easter ? 
(6) 

28. Follow (5). 


































“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 576 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 576, Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning ‘of Friday, February 14, 1941. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 576 





The winner of Crossword No. 574 
is Flying Officer B. L. V. Chew, 
R.A.F. 


DOWN. 
1. Not a buck, though as likely as not 
it will (6) 








3. From this cereal you can get more 
ata —— 
ne ae toe Pt} tt Be 
5. What the burglar does or the 
mee ns ee 
i 2 
7. Starfish ? (6) tb ¥ 
13. Reward (10) 
15. One letter is two apparently, but 2 7 
28 


2. A source of drift (4) 

4. A resourceful sailor, perhaps (four 

6. A prominent feature of the south 

12. What Britannia was (5) g 
one stays thus in law (5) 





17. You do not need to concentrate for 
this, just the reverse (8) 
1g. “And thou art long and lank and 
brown 
As is the —— sea-sand.”’ 
—Coleridge (6) PURE rpers cae tees 
21. The reverse of 23 (6) 
22. Not a fresh taste (6) 
25. Signs of them are to be seen on 
most roads (4) NI Sire ea eee) 
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Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 


Royce and Bentley models. 
Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 
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For those still in a position to use cars for business or 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 
, Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 
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